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THE PICTURE ON THE WALL. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


AY after day, night after night, 
There watched an old Jeronomite 
Where Titian’s colors on the wall 
Brightened the dim Escurial, 
And made its darkened places light. 


He saw the Lord; he gazed upon 
The face of Judas or of John ; 

He knew the ten who sat around ; 

He trod so near them that the ground 
Seemed holy which he lingered on. 


The passing-bell was often rung, 

The funeral masses ofien sung ; 

One after one his elders died ; 

His comrades perished at his side, 
While still the changeless picture hung. 


And then the younger also passed ; 
But he who tarried till the last 

Saw on the wall the fadeless light, 
And day by day and night by night 
His loving gaze was upward cast. 


So sped the years, and evermore 

The monk abeorbed the thought of yore, 
Then fied like phantoms, changed so much 
To daily sight and daily touch 

That only sadness seemed in store. 


Thus we, like ghosts upon a glass, 
Appear and vanish, float and pass, 
While Love endureth ever new, 

And Thought abideth ever true, 
Though men lie low beneath the grass. 





“THOU,” 
BY REV. J. T. CRANE, D.D, 


EADING the Decalogue the other day, I was struck 
with the fact that eight cf the Ten Commandments 
begin with the word “thou,” and are thus addressed 
directly and personally to each man, woman, and child 
on whose ears they fall. The other two are just as direct 
and personal, “Remember the Sabbath gay, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thow labor.” “ Honor éhy father 
and thy mother.” 

When he addresses the Israelites as a people, God uses 
another form cf speech, “ Now, therefore, if ye will obey 
my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be 
a peculiar treasure unto me.” He also directed Moses 
to warn the people not to approach too near the mount, 
saying unto them, “Take heed to yourselves,” ete. 

Is the distinction trivial? Is it imsgivary? Is it 
accidental? It seems to me that it is not by any chance 
use of various modes cf speech that the divine law is 
made s° direct and persons] in its commands,—that the 
ten great precepis which are the foundation stones of all 








practical religion, of all justice, truth, and honor among 
men, are put in a form which asserts so clearly and 
stror gly the doctrine of individual accountability. 

If the precepts are put in the other form, the door is 
opened at once for sll manner of evasion. Suppose, fr 
instance, the Eighth Commandment were in this shape : 
“The children cf Israel shall not steal.” Would not 
many a man, greedy for gain, coolly thrust aside the law, 
saying, “ All right ; I am as much in faver of fair deal- 
ing as anybody. Whenever ali Israel gets ready to adopt 
‘his principle, I will not be behind the rest.” And then 
perhaps he would seek to fortify his position by the style 
if argument which we often hesr, even while the law 
wears its present form. “The Lord knows I would 
prefer to do business on other principles; but the fact 
is, the way of doing it hereabouts is so bad, that, if a man 
should undertske to be strictly honest, he would not 
make ashekel. I must do as the rest do, or lose every- 
thing.” And then, perhaps, he wou'd burst out with a 
cheap display of what he thinks is virtue. “I really do 


| wish we could have a reform. I would like to do busi- 
| ness in a better way, if I could do it profitably.” 


Thus, in regard to the whole moral law, if the obliga- 
tion were general, and not individual, men would be 
tempted to put aside all obligation, on the plea that one 
man by himself can do nothing, in recognition of a great 
principle. Thus, while all fixated along together on the 
tide of death, each could plume himself on his virtue, 
because of his supposed willingness to swim with the 
stream, if it should flow in the opposite direction. How 
many there are, who say, in reference to this or that 
reform, that they are “as mach in favor of it as any- 
body,” but who go steadily in'the other direction, because 
there is a strong tide that way. ; 

If the precept was not addressed to the individual, 
men would also be tempted to take a “scientific” view 
of the case, arguing that abnormal passions and appe- 
tites are hereditary, and that it takes several centuries 
to raise a moral man from a vicious stock. 

Others, of a meddlesome and domineering cast of 
mind, would find, in the other form cf the law, authority 
for the application of force ia matters of religion. Their 
argument would run thus: ‘The moral law is not ad- 
d-eszed to the individusl, but rather to the state. There- 
fore the state must see that the individual obeys.” Thus 
the bigot and the zealot would build their fires fir those 
who differed from them in the language of their creeds, 
or in the forms of their worship. 

Against all these possibilities of mistake and per- 
verrion, the divine law guards by the use of ene word, 
“thou ;” thereby making the precept a direct command 
to every individual. The law comes to each man, woman 
and child, saying, ‘‘ Zhou shalt have no other gcds bef ore 
me ;” “ Thow shalt not take the name cf the Lord thy 
God in vain ;” “ Thow shalt not kill;” “ Thou shalt not 
steal.” Whosoever thon art, whatever thou art, from 
whomsoever descended, or by whomsoever surrounded ; 
whether thou arta Noah among giants of wickedness, 
or a Lot among a vile people cf Sodom, or a Daniel in 
an idolatrous Babylon, or a Paul standing alone in a 
Roman court,—do thou obey. The law is for thee; and 
no matter whether others smile or frown, do thou obey. 
And as the law is for thee, individually and directly 
irrespective of the conduct of others, so to thee are the 
gracious promise and the divine reward, if thou art 
found trustfally obedient, 





OUR LEYBRIDGE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 
BY FRANK H. CONVERSE, 


Ww. had a Sabbath-school meeting in Leybridge one 
evening last week, though there was a tendency, 
among some of the older churéh-members, to question 
the wisdom of this innovation upom the regular Thursday 
evening prayer-meeting. But Mr. Eveleth is thoroughly 
in earnest regarding his Sabbath-schoo!; and, having 
enlisted Mr. Shapley, the singer, and invited Mr. Smith, 





the Sabbath-school worker, he was confident of success. 
You see we have not kept up with the times in our 
Sunday-echool work, which has been going on under the 
administration of Father Peters in a passive, easy-going 
way for a score of years. The good old man having been 
lately called to his rest, it was voted to elect Dr. Parks, 
who has lately come among us, superintendent,—not 
so much because we realiz:d the importance of a Sun- 
day-school, as that it was somehow considered right and 
proper to have one in connection with the church. 

Mr, Smith is, as I have said, a Sabbath-school worker, 
and a most indefatigable one at that. Those who are 
not acquainted with him, afier having heard him but 
once, declare that he is too blunt, too plain-spoken, and 
that he introdutes irrelevant themes into his talk that 
make people laugh,—which they assert to be highly 
improper, especially upon the Sabbath. S» when, the 
vestry being comfortably filled, Dr. Parka brought for- 
ward a portable blackboard, upon which Mr. Smith 
inscribed at the top, in Old Eaglish letters, the words 
“Hints and Helps,” Mrs. Deacon Pettigrew whispered to 
Mrs. Cheney that she wasn’t at all pleased with the looks 
of things; that it savored of levity and a possible prof- 
anation of the house of God. Deacon Paxton also 
looked quite serious; and old Mr. Ames asked in a 
whisper if they were “a goin’ to draw picters on that air 
blackboard?” Mr. Eveleth’s prayers however, must 
have set their fears somewhat st rest. It was to the full 
@ most fervent, Ged-dir > - appeal, given with a sim- 
plicity and earnestness that could not be mistaken. Mr. 
Shapley sang “What shall the harvest be?” then Mr. 
Smith came forward, and, in a rather abrupt manner, 
asked : 

“How do you begin—teachers and rcholars both, I 
mean—to get your Sanday-school lesson ?” 

No one answered for a moment until little Johnnie 
Armstrong, from a distant corner, piped out, “Study it,” 
whereat almost every one laughed except Mr. Smith, 
who said : 

“ Well, I’ve no doubt but that is the way many of you 
go to work, and I am here to tell you that I think there 
is a better way than thaj of beginning. Oan any one 
tell me what it is?” 

No one seemed to know except Dr. Parks, who finally, 
taking the chalk, wrote in # plain hand on the board, 


“PRAY OVER IT.” 


“Yes,” said Mr. Smith, “mark that ‘number one;’ 
and just here let me say, in regard to the study of the 
Old Testament, which we are now learning about, that 
no portion of the Bible has ever given me such full 
views of God’s love, long-suffering, and patience with 
his people, as the lessons which we have had in this 
part of the Scriptures. I hope that yon all will familiar- 
iz3 yourselves with it; and that noneof you will belikea 
man in a Bible-class which I took charge of a few weeks 
since, who, being asked to find a reference in Chronicles, 
looked carefully over the New Testament, and was puz- 
zled to think that it wasn’t there.” 

There was another smile; and then Mr. Smith asked 
what was the second step in lesson-getting. 

Various were the answers. Judge Pitman suggested 
looking over a concordance; Mr. Veazie thcught that 
the lesson should be carefully read over; and Alice 
Taylor, who is one of our most earnest teachers, timidly 
answered, “ Learn it as much as possible by heart.” 

“Exactly,” replied M-. Smith, “or, in other words, 
memorizs it so far as to fix the subject firmly in mind.” 
Then Dr, Parks again noted down, 


“SECONDLY: TO MEMORIZE IT.” 


“The third step?” asked Mr. Smith, inquiringly. 


“Rathite it, thir” Hisped little Ally Taorpe, ‘rom wae ¥ 


front seat, with the confidence of childhood. 

~ “ Well,” answered the leader, “a great many people 
think that recitation would certainly follow so much 
preparation; buat there is someth ing more important 
still, The third step should be #) draw out the central 
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thought of the lesson and apply as many questions in 
regard to it as can be thought of, to radiate from it like 
the spokes of a wheel.” 

So the supt rintendent bri fly put down, 


“ THIRDLY: TO CENTRALIZE THE LEADING THOUGHT.” 


“ Another practice which I have,” continued Mr, 
Smith, “is— But stop! I will see if any one else has 
the same idea; and so will ask any one in the school if 
ke can think of a fourth step.” 

“Practical thought,” said John Baker, one of our 
most earnest teachers; a man given to brevity, and one 
who always contrives to convey more in a two minutes’ 
discourse than Deacon Pettigrew can in ten. 

“Exectly, And let me say that this, in my own 
mind, is one of the mcst essential requisites to success in 
Sabbath-school teaching, especially with the young. A 
familiar illustration, a pertinent story, some bit of life 
experience, will do more to fix an idea than any one 
wh his nev r tried it can beaware of. We have, then, 
to sum up as the method, first, prayer; recond, memo- 
r ze; thr, cen ral'ze; and fourth, draw out the practical 
though’. Now what is the first book we want to begin 
work with?” 

“The B ble,” chr rassed several voices, 

“Ye ; but «hat kind of a Bible?” 

8.m Howard, who is in my class, broke a profound 
siler c+ by answering confidently, “ One that has the Old 
and Now T+stament in it,” 

Deacon P «tigrew did not commit himself so far as to 
lavgh ou r gh’; though I observed the tips of his ears 
gr wru‘denly purple, and that he was seized by a pro- 
digious fit of coughing. But others laughed. We all 
know that the thiag which will not excite so much as a 
smile on ordinary occasions is, by some peculiar law of 
our na ur, the cause of laughter at times when we most 
weh not to lauvh, 

“A ref. rence Bible is the kind which I meant,” said 
Mr, Smith, reising his voice; “and now what is the 
0 her book which is a great help in lesson-getting ?” 

Jadge P imap, who has a fine library, answered, 
en's © mmentary.” 

“ You; but as that does not come within the reach of 
all, a good congrdance will answer the purpose, or even 
a Bible D ctionary ; though, to those who can ¢ fford them, 
al! of these works will be“f@und eminently useful, as 
will a'so a scriptural atlas.” 

“ My pa gets his lesson outer the Christian Mirror,” 
re narked little Georgie Parkman, innocently. 

“ Toat’s pice,” sald Mr. Smith; “one can get some 
exre! ent ideas from the ‘ lesson-column’ of many of the 
relixious papers, though I think it better to originate as 
far as possible; and, for this reason, I strongly recom- 
meud that you institute a series of teachers’-meetings, so 
that there may be an interchange of ideas. You know 
how few people think precisely the same on one topic.” 

By this time every one was thc roughly interested ; and 
as the good man went on to descrite the workings of his 
own school in Smithville, its numbers, and its unabated 
interest, as he told of the six genuine, hopeful 
conversions which had occurred during the past year, it 
seemed to me that God had sent him there in answer to 
the prayers which had been so earnestly put up in behalf 
of cur Sabbath-school during the past twelve months. 

Well, the seed thus sown is slowly but surely advancing 
to fruitage. The teachers’. meetings are well attended ; 
the lessons are not left for a hasty perusal Sunday 
morning ; and Sam Howard, whom I have seldom or never 
known to exhibit any marked interest in his lesson, or, 
indeed, in anything else requiring mental exertion, 
rather astounded the class last Sabbath by asking, 
_ “ Whereabouts did the Queen of Sheba come from,—South 
America?” showing, at least, that he had read his lesson 
over beforehand. 

Judge Pitman has entered the Bible-class. Mr, Veszie 
has taken a class ; and Deacon Cheney has bought Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, his library having previously con- 
sisted of a work on Time and one on Eternity, the 
Almanac, and the Bible. 

We are awakening to a knowledge of our need and to 
the importance of the Sabbath-school. Pray for us as we 
pray for ourselves. 





HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A LITTLE. 
BY HELEN H. & THOMPSON, 

“ And they shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
HE kindly welcome extended to foreigners in Kiyoto 
does not include the “Jesus sect,” or teachers of 
Ohristianity. To them bitter opposition is felt and ex- 
pressed, which greatly hinders and disheartens the earn- 
est workers among them, who have hitherto labored in 








Kot é and among the mountains with such success. But 
in this stronghold of Buddhism, where eight thousand , 
priests are binding men’s consciences with skillfully 
woven fabrications,—where there are twenty-five thou- 
sand keepers of Shintoo shrines, and six thousand tem- 
ples,—where changes too startling and fundamental have 
taken place to be readily understood by the masses,—who 
can wonder that obstacles arise when the teachers of a 
pure religion would enter in? 

Through Mr. Nee Sima’s (or Neesima’s) influence, who 
has become widely known and endeared to our American 
churches, the mission has secured five and a half acres of 
land for a site for a training-school and college. By his 
personal application to the Minister of Education at 
Yeddo, with whom he formed an intimate acquaintance 
while with the embassy in America, he has permission to 
open a Christian school. With this we are forced to be 
content, as only those who are nominally in the employ 
of government can reside in Kiyoto. The missionary may 
not preach or hold religious services in any chapel or 
schoolroom on the Sabbath, but he may teach Christi- 
anity with grammar, history, arithmetic, rhetoric, and 
astronomy ! 

He has also the organized opposition of twelve thou- 
sand Shintoo and Buddhist priests, who have already 
besieged the Governor against him; and what is yet 
harder to contend witb, is the open hostility of foreign 
residents, who are bitter opponents of the cross of Christ. 
One prominent American among these has offered his 
services to open a school where Christianity shall be dis- 
proved. But in spite of all opposition the acorn of God’s 
great truth has sprouted in the bottle, and its infinitesi- 
mal roots and sprouts will inevitably burst the glass by 
their increasing pressure. 

As an illustration of how the gospel wins its way, allow 
me to give a few facta. A father in this city found that 
his son had become a believer in Christ. To separate 
him from the influences of Christianity, he sent him 
to the northern coast of Japan, to the city of Nagata, 
where his brother was a prominent official. But the 
Governor of the city hearing that the young man knew 
something of the “ Bible way,” and the “ Jesus sect,” 
“ straightway commanded him to teach the people ;” and 
thus this “babe in Ohrist,” knowing far less than the 
youngest of our children of the church, began preaching 
the way of life to thousands ! 

A few months ago, not one of the seventy booksellers 
of Kiyoto dared to expose for sale a copy of any part of 
the Bible. With infinite difficulty the most prominent 
ones have been induced to make a venture. During the 
first month sixty-two copies of the Gospels were sold ; 
nineteen Chinese New Testaments, one hundred and fifty 
English Bibles and Testaments, and forty-five volumes 
of religious books. Now the demand is greater than can 
possibly be supplied. Although public religious services 
are forbidden, the people flock from the heart of the city, 
and from miles beyond, to the missionaries’ doors to ask 
“ What istruth ?” A prominent physician from Fushimi, 
—a suburb of Kiyoto,—who has long been asking for 
teachers, sent an urgent appeal for some one to come and 
preach to him in his own house, The request being com- 
plied with, he and his friends were summoned to appear 
before the <flicers of the city, closely questioned, and 
finally dismissed with the cautionary verdict that “ Ohris- 
tianity is not a bad thing; but none but your special 
friends may meet at your house to hear it.” This physi- 
cian being an ixfluential man, these proceedings have 
stirred up hundreds of the masses to inquire after the new 
way, and the Doctor, on fire with the truth, is preaching 
every day, and scattering Testaments and gospel books 
at his own expense. 

Old Satsuma, away to the southwest, asks for a mis- 
sionary to be sent to teach, “ because,” the applicant 
says, “we have found here in Japan that missionaries 
make the most efficient teachers, and our young men and 
women must be thoroughly educated!’ Nagasaki inquirers 
sent urgent appeals for a Christian teacher. On being 
supplied, it was found that they had first heard of Jesus 
Christ from the Oatholics thirteen years ago. During 
the first religious service, held as usual in a private house, 
the Chief of the Police came in to break up the gathering. 
After asking what was going on, the touching reply was, 
“ We are going to hear about the true Light, which our 
heavenly Father hath sent down from heaven!” The 
officer seemed satisfied, and quietly went his way. 

Thus the Truth is worming its way, and the Light is 
shining in darkness, Friends at home must not wonder 
if ‘we break down; for life is more exciting here than it 
was during the rebellion. We are in the thickest of the 
battle, and we ask you to pray to the God of Battles to 
give speedy victory here in Japan, that the present gene- 





ration may see this a Christian country. 


Mark how God can make the wrath of men to praise 
him. The Governor’s command is that we may not teach 
the Bible in the schools. We may teach Christianity in 
our homes, and moral science in the schoolroom! But 
the inquiring minds are not to be checked in this way. 
Behold! the four hundred young men in the anti- Chris- 
tian school flocking to our door during the morning 
hour of prayer,—inside, outside, on the verandah rails 
and window ledger, wherever there is standing space ; 
reverent and quiet during prayer, and eagerly intent 
while the Gospel of Luke and evidences of Christianity 
are expounded. Thence, pouring into our school build- 
ing for an hour, to be taught in Hebrew and “ Line upon 
Line.” Thus unwittingly are we permitted to circum- 
vent an unjust law, and God is showing us that he will 
open this great city to the truth, though all the govern- 
ors in the world oppose. 

Perhaps some of the readers of THE T1meEs would like 
to hear of Mr. Neesimas’ bride. It has been a matter of 
much solicitude to the missionary band lest this dear and 
accomplished brother would not be able to find a suitable 
wife among his own people,—one who would be his equal 
in culture, and be able to satisfy his foreign tastes and 
ideas; and what was even more important, find one 
capable asa helper in the glad new work to which he 
has devoted his fortune, abilities,and rank. But here in 
Kiyoto he has found a Japanese lady who has been a 
teacher, can talk English, and has learned many foreign 
ways. Very lovable ind attractive she seems, and a 
sincere lover of Jesus withal. About the beginning of 
the New Year O- Yai-Sau was baptized, and then the 
wedding ceremony in English and Christian style was 
performed at the missionary’s house. Among the invited 
guests were the mother, sister, and niece of the bride, all 
of the young men of the boarding-school, Mr, and Mrs. 
Doane, Mr, and Mrs. Larned, and Dr. Berry. The Rev. 
J. D. Davis performed the ceremony. These names will 
be familiar to many of those interested in the Japanese 
work. It was the first wedding in the mission and a 
great sight to the Japanese; and though the wedding 
feast was plain, all were pleased and delighted. We 
wish that some of the home Christians could have looked 
upon the dainty bride. Very fair and sweet she looked 
in her soft, gray silk, folded across her breast in surplice 
style, with softest white silk and lace crossed within 
about her neck, after a style that our American ladies 
used to use, before grace was all sacrificed to fashion. 
Her heavy black hair was braided and coiled around a 
handsome head in a most becoming manner. The reader 
can at least appreciate how deeply impressive was the 
scene to those witnessing such a ceremony for the first 
time, and to the little band of workers watching the star 
of hope in the East. The gray dawn permits us to see 
the star. May God grant soon the splendor of full day! 

Will the reader come with me to the bedside of a dying 
boy,—little Olie Gulick,—dearly loved by the mission 
band and many of the Japanese. For days the little 
fellow had lain watching for the arrival of his parents 
from America, with loving intentness. He had given 
them up now, and had bidden good-by to tender hearts 
about him, sweetly yielding himself into the hands of his 
heavenly Father. And yet he waited. A little Japanese 
girl lay sick also, in the same street, who had been a 
pupil in “ Line npon Line,” and had but just begun to 
learn of Jesus. A very sweet intercommunication had 
been kept up between the children, as each lay upon the 
bed of death, touching upon the “happy land” above, 
and the “ dark river” between, and, best of all, the “ lov- 
ing Saviour who would come to carry them over.” The 
Japanese all about us had said, “ What a religion is this, 
that can make even the children die like this!” and our 
own hearts were swelling with a psalm, in spiteof fast- 
falling tears. Some one whispered, ‘The little Fugi is 
gone,” and at this moment our good doctor entered the 
room, and Olie, who had lain watching for him for an 
hour, with that light which is never seen but once in his 
large, dark eyes, rallied to speak once more. He had 
sent his last message of love, and faith, and hope, and 
gospel truth to the dying child, and now waited for her 
response, “ Did you tell Fugi, Doctor? Was she afraid 
any more?” “ Yes, my dear boy, I told her all, and she 
bade me say to you, that ‘ Jesus had found her, and it. was 
sweet to die :’ and to ‘thank you, and Mr. Davis, and all 
the other Christians, for bringing the dear Lord Jesus to 
Japan!” “ Blessed Jesus! now I can die happy. Oh, 
what a loving Savicur he is!” 

Thus with rapturous face and words our little ten-year 
old missionary faded from our sight, and the two litile 
ones spanned the bridge of death with love and faith ! 

Who can estimate the effect of these childish deaths 
upon the Japanese mind? Surely “Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.” 
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WAITING. 
BY HELEN CARLYLE. 


“ A little while and ye shall not see me: and again a little while, 
and ye shall see me.” 
\ E cannot see thee, Lord. The darkness deepens ; 
The way is long, and weary every mile; 
The stones are rough, the careless world is mocking. 
O Jesus! is this but a “ little while”? 


Art thou the Christ ? and are there heavenly mansions 
Waiting for us, eo covered with the dust 

Of earthly travel? or are we but dreamers ? 
O Father ! save us,—help us still to trust. 


The “ little while” seems very long, dear Saviour, 
A long time not to see thy glorious face, 

Or hear thy voice, which bade us watch and listen 
Until the full fruition of thy grace. 


Oh all the sorrow of this weary waiting! 

And oh the strength of every sinful wile! 
Oh all the shame and agony of sinning ! 

Oh the heart-breaking of this “little while” ! 


But there shall come at last the glorious morning, 
And with it joy. The beauty of thy smile 

Shall lighten all, and make the earthly journey 
Seem, with its sorrow, such a “little while” ! 





A SAD FUTURE. 
BY W. H, VAN DOREN, DD 


INCE Macaulay dropped his pe’. no secular writer 
has equaled him. M. Rx». , recently professor of 
Hebrew in Paris, approaches him in brilliancy of thought 
and style. In the preface to a late work dedicated to his 
wife, and in its last volume, just out, he alludes to the 
“ fature as being far from cheerful.” In his terrible assault 
on the “honesty” of our adorable Saviour, and in his 
work on the Apostles, he has, we believe, found an in- 
visible Nemesis forewarning him of coming peril,—and 
perhaps of begun remorse. 

To Domitian, the emperor, the task of drying up the 
springs and fountains in all the earth were as hopeless 
as wiping out Ohristianity. But for Renan, in the nine- 
teenth century, essaying to do it, resembles the attempt 
of the lunatic to scatter the advancing storm-cloud by 
placing a windmill on the mountains. But the minds of 
sceptics like Mill, R 2nan, and others, must work—or worse. 
To keep them from wearing on themselves as the upper 
and nether millstone, having no grain, they grind one 
another. Then the guilty conscience like the held ser- 
pent fasteris its fangs in its own body. Romans who tried 
to make life one long holiday, Terence’s Self-Tor- 
mentor tells us, found the task a sad mockery. 

The hum of earth’s millions cannot drown the sound 
of God’s awful march among the nations. The prophet 
alludes to this secret curse running its dread career an- 
seen in the minds of men. The “ Magor Missalib” ren- 
dered the guilty a terror to himself, and to all around. 
This drove Saul to his sword, and Judas to the halter. 
Does this hint at the darkened skies in Prof. Ranan’s 
outlook? Has he, in all his perambulations through the 
universe of letters, never met Milton’s nymph named 
“ white-handed Hope ”? 

Is there not, among all the flowers that bloom in the 
Edens of literature. one that bears the sacred name “ Rose 
of Sharon”? Amid the arid deserts of scepticism and 
the swamps of infidelity, that blossom of Immortality, 
Renan could not find. Among all the “jewelry of 
heaven” that bestud the starry skies, he failed to find 
the ‘‘star of Bethlehem.” No wonder he could not see 
that angel ladder which cheered the pilgrim on the plains 
of Mahanaim. Nor could he find in a thousand forests 
or ten thousand orchards the Tree of Life, whose fruit 
healeth the nations, as well as cures the broken heart. 

He visited earth’s glorious landscapes, far famed 
heights of science and mounts of song, but never found 
“Mount Calvary.” He wandered among memorials and 
geologic changes that mark the march of ages, but never 
once discovered the “Rock of Ages.” Nad we wonder 
that missing all these guide-boards, pointing with ra- 
diant finger to an everlasting rest in heaven, his fature 
is sad? The mariner mid ocean, flinging overboard 
compass, quadrant, and chart, may well suspect his mad- 
ness. But he is a sage compared with one like Renan, 
who turns away from the Bible, and trusts the winds and 
waves of passing storms to bear him to a haven of peace. 

That brilliant mind beholds myriads of the purest, 
bravest, mightiest intellects of earth, humble and rejoic- 
ing, bowing at 'he cross for light and comfort. Why is 
this? Because that adorable Being cheered and blessed 
every one on whom his smile of love rested. As a 
Bengal light at midnight sheds its blaza on every face 








presented, so Jesus illumined with heavenly glory every 
soul on whom his Spirit looked, and pardoned. From 
his beaming presence, the lame departed leaping and 
praising God. No sad future for him. Thus the leper, 
the blind, the deaf, felt his look of redeeming grace as 
the prodigal his rags for the robe, and his husks for his 
father’s embrace. His future will be sad no more 
forever. 

Mr. Renan cannot know that this same Jesus, from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, left a pathway effalgent with 
blessings. The gloom of despair cannot darken the 
hopes of the friends of Christ. They cling to the prom- 
ises. They find a binding power in them, firm as the 
pillars of eternity. They have tried, like Mr. Renan, 
the world, and found its words a mockery, and its joys a 
deceit. But in Christ they now abide, as Noah in the 
ark amid a sinking world. They find a source of peace 
higher than the stars. They rest under the cross of 
Christ, as under the throne of God. 

Millions rejoice in their a ffl \ctions (instead of drooping 
with sceptics) as the ore from the mine does in the fur- 
nace, that frees the gold from dust and dross. They see 
beyond the short days and long wintry nights of this 
vale of tears, eternal sunshine resting on the Delectable 
Mountains. No wonder saints look forward to the day 
when these tears and woes w.|l be ended. The Land- 
grave of Hesse said, “The cl ok of my chains is sweet 
music.” The prisoners of Phi-lipi sang midnight melo- 
dies looking into the fature. 

Poor unhappy Renan! With all the fame and splendor 
of his renown, wretched still! No wonder he is sad! 
Thus we fear all who are godless, Christless, hopeless, 
and homeless in eternity, will be sad forever, — 





BLACKBERRY THOUGHTS. 
BY THE REV. W. H. JORDAN. 


Ww. have a blackberry-patch in our garden. The 
patch does not bear fruit every year; but this is a 
bearing year and the supply is abundant. We sallied 
forth one day, bucket in hand, body, feet, and hands 
suitably clad to gather the large and luscious berries 
hanging so temptingly on the vines. It was a small 
matter to gather the outside ones. The patch had grown 
up thick, and was much tangled for the want of proper 
culture. It was necessary to step cautiously and work 
csrefully to avoid injuring both the vines and ourselves. 
We found abundant fruit, and some of the very finest 
was on the vines nearest the ground, and hidden from 
view by the leaves, requiring careful search and patient 
handling to secure it: we were well paid for our labor. 

After gathering all, as we thonght, in one place, we 
moved to another; when, lo! we could see many fine 
berries we had overlooked in the place just culled over, 

After finishing the patch, as we supposed, we stepped 
a few feet away, and, to make sure, looked carefully over 
the vines again. Then we saw enough more fine berries 
to warrant our return to gather them; finally, we 
returned to the house with a lot of as fine, black, shining, 
and jaicy berries as we ever saw. 

We thought, how much like Sunday-school work is 
this. In every community there is a “patch” of boys 
and girls rising up, of more or less vigorous growths, and 
in many instances with but little or no culture more than 
nature gives. Yet there are bright talents among them 
that should be gathered for Jesus. If these youths had 
only been better cared for, their talents could have been 
more easily made serviceable than now. 

In attempting to do something for the multitude of 
youth all over our land, suitable preparation is essential. 
Sin, like briers, is a hard thing to deal with bare- 
handed, and without suitable protections. It will always 
be found that some of the youth are easier of access than 
others, and can quickly be brought into the fold. Bat 
there are others, some of whom possess fine talents, who 
are hedged in with the sharp thorns and briers of bad 
influences and wrong training, and woe be to those who 
undertake to handle such incautiously! They are in 
rough places; but they are worth having. 

By patiently, kindly, and judiciously working your 
way, the fruit may be yours. So with boys and girls: 
kindness does wonders. 

D> not conclude that you have secured all that is 
worth having at one trial. There are some shy, timid 
little folks who have some excellent traits of character 
that require being carefully looked after. They are 
naturally retiring, and avoid public gaze, and must be 
sought out and helped up in order to secure them ; for 
they are just as desirable fruit as some others who seem 
to court your admiration, 

After you have done all, as you think, take another 


mapy bright and promising ones that you had entirely 
overlooked. 

Sunday-school work is often too superficial. Only the 
favorites, easy of access, are cared for; while for the 
want of patient, persistent, and kindly work, some, yea, 
many youths of the best talents have been passed by and 
lost to the cause of Ohrist. And those neglected ones 
were “somebody’s darlings,” though you thought them 
unpromising. O look for them; labor for them; love 
them! “Gather them’ in!” 





REFLEX INFLUENCE OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


BY MISS M, E, WINSLOW, 


MONG the many wonderful developments of this 
wonderful century, none so indicates its greatness 
as does the gigantic lamp of its benevolence. The 
schemes of this day, unprecedented in the history of Ohris- 
tianity, have originated in a new element, or rather in 
the restoration of a primitive pri -iple, the co-opera- 
tion of laity and clergy. Churc! -members have been 
awakened to the fact that they have their part to 
do in the work of regenerating the world. And how 
has this co-operation been brought about? What has 
made the Christianity of this day more active and effi- 
cient than that of the past two or three centuries? It 
would seem that the mere hearing of the word of God 
should prepare the way for sublime action. But does it? 
Has it done so all along the ages? The gospel has been 
preached ever since the establishing of Christianity. It 
glimmered as a star through the darkness of the middle 
ages, and has shone in full splendor since the Raforma- 
tion. Why, then, has it more practical power now than 
it had before? The parable of the good seed farnishes 
the only answer. It has fallen upon good ground; upon 
hearts and hands educated by co-operation,—for in any 
line, it is work alone that truly educates. 

Our nation could not preserve its vigor—if indeed, its 
life—if its activities were delegated to a few political 
leaders, or its dependence placed in the elcquence of a 
few orators. It is widespread and continuous thought 
and discussion, speech-making, and action in voting, 
which awaken and educate the community, even more 
than do books, or the ubiquitous newspapers. Thus, the 
attempt at teaching has educated our nation ; and in all 
rightly-organized communities, either in politics or in 
religion, there are but two classes, the teachers and the 
taught. The taught, in his turn, prepares to become the 
teacher. 

What the rostrum, the discussion, and the polls have 
been to the political education of the nation, the Sunday- 
school has been to the Christian community for the last 
eighty years. Hore the laity have learned to be doers of 
the word, and not hearers only, Among the millions it 
has sent forth, “great has been the company of preach- 
ers.” Simultaneously with Sanday-school work have 
arisen all foreign and home missionary enterprises, which 
make the pure light of Christianity shine in dark places, 
and which save and elevate the fallen and lost. 

Preaching ‘“‘ being alone,” did not produce these bene- 
ficent resultsin past centuries. Preaching, in connection 
with teaching, its second self, has produced them in one 
century. What, then, are preaching and teaching to 
produce in those centuries which are tocome? That de- 
pends upon whether the lay element of the churches 
becomes more and more awake to its privilegs and re- 
sponsibility. All, whatever official relations they may 
bear, who feel themselves to be “ kings and priests unto 
God,” are bound to “offer up spiritual sacrifices continu- 
ally.” These sacrifices include personal thought, care, 
time, teaching, and money—all should be given for the 
salvation of souls, and the advancement of Carist’s king- 
dom. In union with such living, the preaching of the 
gospel will do great things. The seed which has already 
been sown, of temperance, purity, self-denial, charity, 
and Obristian love, will spring up, flourish, and bear 
fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold. 
. With the ministry and the Sunday-school in the van, 
the Lord’s army will march forward to certain victory. 
Every man, woman, or child will be a member of some 
organizstion which has the glory of God and the good 
of man for its object. We shall have more asylums, 
more moral and benevolent associations, than there were 
heathen gods in Rome. All the material and immaterial 
riches of the world is to be wrought into the great moral 
temple of God. The work has only just begun. Every 
dollar is yet to help it, every hand and every foot will 
eventually do its errands, every train will be consecrated 
to its service, every voice and every heart will yet be en- 
listed in its cause, Preaching will accomplish this with 





careful look over your groups of youth, and you will find 


co-operative work; but without it, never. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR 
[Third Quarter, 1876.) 
9. Atag. 27.—Honeat INAustry.......-ecerereerseesrsonseseeeesers Prov. 6 : 6-22 
10. Sept. 8.—Intemperance........ Prov. 28 : 20-85 
Ml. Sep’. 10 —The Excellent Woman..............-ceseseerseesereePPOv. BI: 10-31 


12, Sept. 17.—A Godly Life.........ss000 Eccl. 12: 1-14 
18, Sept. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


[ Fourth Quarter, 1876.] 
































1, Oct, 1—Stephen’s Defense..........recsserevosesssseerensenees Acts 7: 1-19 
2. Oct 8.—Stephen’s Defe Acts 7 : 85-50 
8. Oct. 15,—Stephen’s Martyrdom........ Acts 7 : 51-60 
4. Oct. 22,—Simon, The Sorcerer Acts 8 : 9-25 
6. Oct. 29—Philip and The Ethiopian...........-.0+s+00 Acts 8 : 26-40 
6. Nov. 5.—BSaul’s Comversion,.........ccsrecseeceeee. Acts 9: 1-18 
7. Nov, 12.—Saul’s Barly Mimistry.........ccsccrsssereeeseessees Acts 9 : 19-80 
8. Novy. 19.—Dorcas Restored to LAL@.........s0seecsseereesenees Acta 9 ; 31-43 
9, Novy. 26.—Peter’s Vision........ Acts 10 : 1-20 
10. Dec, 8.—The Gentiles Received.. Acts 10 : 34-48 
ll. Deo, 10.—Spread of the Gospel Acts 11 : 19-30 
12. DeG 17.—Peter’s Release........ss-cseesesseeeseseeneeeseeseresens Acts 12: 1-17 
18, Dec, 24.—Review ; or, Lesson selected by the school. 


14. Dec. 81.—Annual Review or Selection. 





LESSON 11, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1876. 
Title: THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THis WOMAN WAS FULL OF GOOD 
WORKS AND ALMSDEEDS WHICH 8HE DID —Acis 9: 36, 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, September 4; Prov. 81: 10-31. True womanly virtue. 

Tuesday, September }: 1 Pet. 8: 1-7. Wifely duty. 

Wednesday, “ep ember 6: 1 Sam. 1; 21-28, A pious mother. 

Thursday, September 7; Acts 9: 86-42, The work of Dorcas. 

Friday, September 8: Matt 26:618 A loving diciple. 

Saturday, September 9: Acts 8: 18-28, The methods of Priscilla. 

Sunday, September 10: Mark 15: 40-47; 16: 1-10. Eminent friends of 
Jesus, 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Prov, 81; 10-81.) 


10, Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. 

ll. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, s0 that he 
shall have no need of spoil. 

12, She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life 

13, She seeketh wool, and flax, and wo:keth willingly with her 
hauds 

14. She is like the merchants’ ships; she brivgeth her food from 
afar. 

15. She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
househ»ld, and a portion to her maidens, 

16, She cousidereth a field, and buyeth it; with the fruit of her 
hands she plenteth a vineyard. 

17. She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth Ler 
arms. 

18 She perceiveth that her merchandise fs good: her candle goeth 
not out by) ight. 

19. Sae layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
distaff e 

20. She stretcheth out her hand tothe poor; yea, she reacheth forth 
her hands to the needy. 

21. She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for all her 
household are clothed with scarlet. 

22. She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk 
and purple. 

28. Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land. 

24 She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth girdles 
unto the merchant. ' 

26, Strength and honor are her clothing; and she shall rejoice in 
time to come. 

26 She opencth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue ‘és 
the law of hindness. q 

27. She looketh weil to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the biead of id) eness. 

28, Her children arise up and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. 

29. Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all. 

30. Favor és deceitful, and beauty is vain: but a woman (hai feareth 
the Lorp, she shall be praised. 

81. Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own works 
praise her in the gates. 





EXPOSITION, 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D, 


8 the lesson presents to us a beautiful picture of the 

ideal Hebrew matror, the teacher, by way of intrc- 
duction, may ask each of the scholars to give some 
acecunt of one of the noble women whose names are 
recorded in Old Testament scripture. For example: 
Swzah the princess, the wife of Abram; Rebekah, the 
fair maid of Padan-aram ; Miriam, the gifted sister of 
Moses; Deborah, a mother and a judge in Israel; Rath, 
the affeciionate companion of the widowed Naomi; 
Hannah, the pious mother of the ssinted Samuel; the 
noble-minded Shunamite; the brave daughter of the 
hervic Jephthah ; the lovely maid who was raised to the 





throne of Persia, or the lowly maiden who served in the 
home of the Prime Minister of Syria. The description 
of a virtuous matron is given with great fullness of detail, 
and with much richnees cf poetic diction. It is a poem 
of twenty-two verser, each verse commencing with the 
corresponding letter of the Hebrew alphabet, which has 
twenty-two letters. This arrangement, which is also 
used in some of the psalms, would greatly facilitate the 
recollection and quotation of the poem, The picture 
ia first given in general outline, and then filled up with 
great minuteness, We have a view of her wisdom, man- 
agement, and kindness within the domestic circle, in the 
varicus relations of housekeeper, wife, and mother, and 
also hints of her moral worth and healthfal influence 
beyond the sphere of home as an ir dustrious and benefi- 
cent matron. In contemplating this model character, we 
will lcok first at the prudent wife, next at the provident 
matron, and last at the honored mother. 


1, THE PRUDENT WIFE (10-12; 22-26). 


The word virtuous musi be taken here in its highest 
sense, as denoting all that is most excellent in woman, 
physical beauty and vigor, mental power and energy, 
moral probity and purity, fine sensibility, graceful man- 
ners, ard religious fervor. A woman of such a character 
is to be more prized than the most precious things. 
Nothing can be compared with her. She is the noblest 
work of God; where she dwells, the home is blest, and 
her companionship is greatly to be desired. However 
varied the sphere or powerful for good the ir flaercs of 
woman may be in other departments of life and activity, 
it will be acknowledged, in all ages and lands, that the 
home is her natural domain, where she of right wields 
the sceptre. Her highest relations and noblest titles are 
those of wife and mother. It is in these relations, and 
as mistress of the household, that she is here presented 
as winning her fadeless laurels. 

1, She is trustworthy. She has the welfare and happi- 
ness of her husband always in view. She enters with 
heartinéss into all his plans, and takes a deep and earnest 
interest in all his affairs. Cheerful as a companion, and 
wise as a counselor, she shares his sorrows and doubles 
his joys. By ready suggestion and quick sympathy, she 
guides and cheers him. Safely does the heart of her 
husband con fide in her, and she does him good alway. 
In prosperity and adversity, alike she is a true helpmeet. 

2. She is helpful The great msjority of mankiod are 
born to toi), and the true wife scorns the idea of being 
supported in idleners In her own sphere, and according 
to her ability, she cheerfully shares the labors and the 
cares of her husband, and gladly co-operates with him in 
every plan of industry, economy, and thrift, She not 
only makes ample provision for furnishing her house 
with carpets, coverings, ard clothirg for the use of her 
family and guests, but by the manufacture and sale of 
the finest kinds of elegant and ornamental apparel, the 
product of the spindle, the loom, and the needle, she 
adds largely to the income of the family. 

“8 She is thoughtful, By her clear intelligercs and 
nice di-cernment of what is proper on all occasions, by 
the dignity and affability of her deportment, by her 
graceful and becoming attire, and by her interesting and 
suggestive conversation, she attracts the attention of the 
wise, and commands the admiration of the good; and so 
carefully does she attend to the raiment of her husband, 
that when he appears in public his general aspect r. flects 
credit upon her prudence and skill. 

4. Sheis kind, Affection fills her heart, and finds ex- 
pression in words of kindness, She is considerate of 
the feelings of others, and never speaks unkindly to 
them or of them. She is no gvssip, and takes no delight 
in hearing of the faults and failings of others, nor does 
she speak unnecessarily of them. She is no scold, but 
even when constrained to chide a servant or reprove a 
child, she speaks gently, and in a low voice; firmly she 
issues her commands as one who expects to be obeyed; 
but she utters no meaningless menaces or useless threats, 
By the exercise of due foresight she is free from hurry 
and anxiety in the present, and looks forward with hope- 
ful anticipation to the “time to come.” 

il, THE PROVIDENT MATRON (13-21). 

The excellent woman is not only represented as a 
lcving, faithful, and dutiful wife, but also as a skillfal, 
managing, and economical housekeeper, thrifty, energetic, 
and beneficent. 

1. Thrifty. She provides beforehand the requisite ma- 
terials fur female industry, even though:she may have to 
bring them from a distance, or from foreign lands; she 
makes timely provision for the wants of her household, 
and sees that her maidens are at their assigned work 
betimes in the morning. With the proceeds of her skill 
and labor, after careful inquiry, she purchases a field 








and plants a vineyard, thereby greatly increasing her 
means of erjoyment and usefulness. 

2. Energetic, By healthy and invigorating exercise 
and the practice of temperance, she girds herself with 
strength ; she rises early and attends personally to the 
affsirs of her household; she not only directs and over- 
sees her servants, but shows them how to do their work, 
illustrating all her directions by her example. With her 
own hands she uses the spindle and the dista‘f, and her 
work to her is a joy. She critically examines all the 
work as it is finished, that it may do her skill credit, 
satisfy the expectation of the purchasers, and command 
the highest price. In ancient times queens and prin- 
ceeses were taught the use of the wool-cards, spindle, 
dists ff, and needle. In the days of our forefathers all 
daughters were trained to spin and weave, hence the 
origin of the terms spinster and wife. 

Among the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, women of the 
highest rank worked with their own hands for the sup- 
port or enjoyment of their families. Rebecca was a 
dainty cook, so was the princess Tamar, It is reported 
alike of Augustus Cezar and of Charles the Great that 
they wore no garments but those which their wives and 
daughters made for them, Queen Oatherine, of Spain, 
and Anne Boleyn, of Eogland, were both accustomed to 
work with their maids at sewing and embroidery. 

Although by the invention and use of machinery in 
the manufacture of garments a great change has neces- 
sarily taken place in the industry of the home, still 
there is ample opportunity for the exercise of female 
skill, industry, and economy in every household, and in 
multitudes of instances these virtues are nobly illus- 
trated. How much is due to the mothers, sisters, and 
daughters of the homes of our land for their comfort 
and attractiveness, their health and their happiness! It 
would be well if all girls were taught the science and 
art of housekeeping. 

3, Beneficent, By energy and skill, industry and 
economy, the virtuous woman accumulates money, a part 
of which she jadiciously inv sts for the use of her family, 
or for farther accumulation, and a part she devotes to 
gifts of compassion and charity. She worketh with her 
hands that she may have to give, and she gives liberally. 
The heart of many a needy sister is cheered, and the 
home of many a poor widow is brightened, by her loving 
and timely gifts. She, while working with her hands, 
is the true lady, the /oa/-giver ; and the eyes of the poor 
bless her. She carries the sunlight of her own happy 
home into the darkened chambers of the unfortuaate 
and the unhappy. 


iil, THE HONORED MOTHER (27-31). 


The word mother is allied in sacredness to the words, 
home, holiness, and heaven. It is at once the highest 
title of honor and the most pow: rfal appeal. A mother’s 
love, ir flaence, prayers, and memory, are great moral 
forces in the world. Happy is he who has a virtuous, 
saintly mother! Motherhood commands the reverence 
of the brave and the good under all circumstances. The 
excellent woman is not only portrayed as a truehearted 
wife and noble matron, but also as a loving mother, 
blessirg and blessed. She is faithful, happy, and 
saintly. 


1, Faithful. Not cnly in all her intercourse with 
husband, children, servants, and friends is she kind, 
thoughifal, and sff-ctionate, but she is careful of their 
highest interests, she looks well to their ways, their habits 
of life, their moral discipline, and their religious train- 
ing ; she seeks to restrain and repress all that is evil, 
and to encourage and foster all that is good in each of 
her children ; she is solicitour, alike, over their company 
and their conduct; and, like Hannah, she commends 
them to the Lord, and, like the venerable Lois, teaches 
them the Scriptures. While with matronly care she 
provides generously for their comfort, both as to food 
and clothing suited for every season, she fails not with 
motherly love to attend to their spiritual necessities, 


2. Happy. Virtue is its own reward. But beside the 
inward pleasure arising from the consciousness of having 
done her daty, this loving mother.sees her children doing 
well, and walking in her footsteps, and her ears are 
gladdened as she listens to the assurances of their filial 
love and gratitude. Her husband also fully appreciates 
her worth, gives her the highest praise as the most excel- 
lent of women. What can be sweeter to any woman than 
the praise of her husband and the loving gratitude of her 
children? 

8. Saintly. All other excellencies and virtues, how- 
ever praiseworthy in themselves, are not fora moment to 
be compared with holiness, The external graces of 
person, gifts of mind, or rare accomplishments, are little 
without the favor of Gad. This is the crown of this 
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radiantly beautiful character. She feays the Lord. She 
was “ diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” She unites the several graces of Sarah and 
Haanah, of Martha and Dorcas. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


HE lesson for to-day is one with a portrait in it; and, 
if you really appreciate the character of a Christian 
woman whose heart is the Lord’s and whose life is a 
blessing to all around her, it will not be hard to show 
the picture and hold it up as an example. Talk of the 
name of the lesson, and give, or get, the meaning of the 
word excellent. Was that an excellent woman who 
came to Solomon? What made her lifsa failure? We 
have to-day a very diffarent picture. Don’t you love 
best the books with pictures in them? Some pictures we 
see with the eye in painted colors; others we see with 
the mind and in our thoughts, for they are painted in 
words that we can remember, rather than in colors that 
fade. Of such are the Bible pictures; and every little 
child’s mind can be a pic‘ure gallery, adorned with the 
scanes and characters of long ago. Let the children 
recill some of the scenes and subjects of past lessons, 
—David, Solomon, Absalom, and others, 

Were the Bible pictures given us to look at only? 
For what else? Some were intended to be examples; 
others were given to us as warnings. Some of the pic- 
tures are drawn in strange, strong lines, for they show 
us how wicked people sinned and the trouble that came 
upon them, Do you remember a son who tried to kill 
his father? What was his name? How did he die? 
Why, do you suppose, were pictures of good lives given 
to us also? When a little child is learning to write 
what does the teacher set before him in order that he 
may look at every mark and dot and line? Each of 
these pictures is a model for us to imitate in our way of 
living. 

To-day we have a picture, not of a great king or 
general, not of a splendid queen, but of the excellent 
woman. Who drew the portrait? Not the wisdom of 
Solomon, for this is what a woman wrote to her son. 
We do not know her name; we know only that she was 
a@ queen whom people obeyed, and that she was a good 
woman and a wise mother. Her face, form, name, and 
home have been forgotten long ago; but her words will 
never die. The good she did will last forever, for no one 
else ever drew so perfec: a picture of the excellent 
woman. The only writings of hers which have been 
preserved are these verses for her son; perhaps they 
were intended to show him what sort of wife he should 
choose. They have always been a lesson for daughters. 
For twenty-five hundred years this portrait has hung up 
before every age, a pattern for every little girl. 

In an old-fashioned home in New England there 
hangs a picture which is more than one hundred years 
old; and though it is yellow with age, the face seems 
ready to speak. Six generations of children have seen 
it; and these children have often looked at and pointed to 
the portrait, and asked to be told “all about grandma.” 
While listening to the strange stories of her life, her 
gocdness and wisdom, her bravery in days of war and 
trial, the faded lips have seemed to these children to 
almost speak again, the mild eyes to look kindly upon 
those whose lives had been made better and happier by 
the infiaence of that picture and the memories it has 
kept. Now our golden text is a picture of a woman who 
lived and was loved in the days of Peter. Tell her 
name, an: mention briefly her death,—how Peter was 
sent for, of the weeping friends around showing the 
work her hands had done, of the miracle, the rejoicing. 
The queen mother tells, in this chapter, exactly what a 
perfect woman should be. There is nothing about her 
looks ; not one word to tell us whether her face or form 
was beautifal. Have you ever seen a little girl or a lady 
as pretty to look at, as gay and airy, as a bright butterfly, 
bat who could not do anything useful for anybody? 
one, I mean, who does not know anything useful, or 
one who is f,olish enough to think that such ignorance 
becomes a lady. What are such people good for? Do 
you want to see them when you are sick or in sorrow, 
when there is something to be done? What busy little 
insect might such go to and “consider her ways, and be 
wise”? But whom do the ants work for? There should 
be no selfishness in the Christian woman. Whom did 
Dorcas work for? This wise queen in her picture lets us 
see the Christian -woman in many ways. Don’t you 
like to look at a picture from all sides, jast as the light 
falls on it from different directions? If it is a well- 

awn picture, it seems as if the eyes really looked at 








you whenever you stand. So it is with this pi.ture; in 
everything you can see the woman’s heart 

It was because her heart was fall of tru: love to God that 
she became so excellent, so virtuc usa woman, When do 
you think she began to love and serve the Lord? When 
is the easiest time to begin? It must be that her mother 
was an excellent woman, and taught her little girl to love 
and do right; and, as she grew up, every action was 
in the fear of the Lord, He gave her wisdom and help 
in the words and work of every hcur. We see her where 
every trae woman is loveliest, in the home. We are nvt 
told of her riding out gaily dressed through the streets, 
in an elegant chariot; nor of the servants in her train; 
nor of the great parties she gave; nor of the crowds who 
came to her dinners, As the light and lifsof a happy 
home, her husband sately trusted in her; he could tell 
her of his business and advise with her, for she was 
honest, true, and able to share all his cares and his 
interests. She was always busy; not working bec ise 
she mut, but willingly busy lika the ant, happy like the 
birds, her Aeart was init. She loved to make her home 
bright and sweet, the dearest spot to her husband and 
her children. She rose early in the morning, a happy. 
thankful family gathered round the breakfast-table, and 
well behaved servants listened and obeyed. All day she 
was busy, not only ordering others, but working herself. 

Do you know of what your linen dress or your pretty 
woolen scarfs are made? This woman used to raise the 
flax to make linen; and from her flocks she got wool to 
make warm cloth. She knew how to make the cloth, 
too ; for with her own hands sh< used the spindle ard 
distaff, which was the old-fashioned way to draw out and 
twist the flax, or wool, into threads. |The teacher may 
be able to show some picture of spinning or weavirg 
which will help the children to understand ; or, they 
may be familiar with some of the present modes of manu- 
facture, from which you can go back and explain the 
more ancient way of real handwork.| All, her family 
were well dressed, having linen for the heat of summer 
days, and warm, scarlet woolens for the time of snow. 
She had time for beautiful work, too. At night, when 
her husband came in from the fields or his hunting, and 
the children came from their play, she lighted the can- 
dles and worked while the cheerful home-talk went on 
Her busy needle was in her hand, while her candle 
cheered the traveler passing by, and was a protection 
from prowling robbers. Her walls were hung with her 
own embroideries ; and on the beds, where husband and 
children slept, were coverings made by her own indus- 
trious fingers. 


Don’t you love to see in your home some of the pretiy, 


things your mother made stitch by stitch? Don’t you 
love to sit by as she does it, and use the little scraps and 
odd ends of bright worsted and shaded floss? Tnis 
woman made so much linen that she had some to sell to 
the merchant; and he was glad to buy it, as well as some 
of the useful and handsome embroidered girdles which 
were the work of her hands. Do you love to go with 
mamma to see all the handsome things in the great stores 
where she does her shopping? It was not so then; mer- 
chants traveled around with their goods on camels 
backs, and they had men with them to help load anc 
unload the camels’ packs, and to protect them from 
robbers. They came from far off countries, stopping s' 
the towns and farm-houses, and trading their goods fo) 
whatever people had to sell. From this good woman, 
they bought what she offered; they knew her merchan. 
dise was good, and she was wise to see what was worth 
buying, and the right price to pay. She exchanged 
with the merchant for what he had, while the bright- 
eyed children stood around looking at his treasures, ard 
learning lessons from their mother’s prudenc3. The mer 
chant paid her in money, too, for she earned money fron 
her own work; then she did not hide it away and coun’ 
it over secretly, but considered how to make the best ur+ 
of it. Robbers might come and steal it, or carry fi 
precious stones if she bought them. She did not care t 
adorn herself with jewels, for she herself was valued fa 
above rubies by those who knew her best. She bough) 
land, had-it ploughed and planted, and in time a beautifu 
vineyard bore rich purple grapes to gladden all wh 
tasted the fruit of her faithful hands. Did you ever re 
a little girl looking at her own hand? Didn’t it seem a 
if she thought it was very pretty as she counted the dim. 
ples, and held it so as to show the rings and bracelet? 
What can that little hand do? If you want to have th: 
most beautiful of hands, copy after this picture draw: 
by the good old-time mother. Get somebody to read i: 
with you, and count up the things this dear woman did 
with her hands, 

What was she in the home? A good wife, wise 
mother, prudent housekeeper, a kind mistress; she was 





pious, henest, industrious wire, eweet-tempered, happy 
every day, and rj icing bicause che fared no vant for 
this life cr the lifetocome Her children grew up and 
eslied her blessed, and her husband said, “Many 
daughters have done viruously, bu‘ thou excellest them 
all.” 

Her influence went beyond home. See what she was 
in society. She reached out her hand to those in need ; 
sick mothers and hungry children tasted her good gifis ; 
the poor knew her kind heart. Her husband was more 
respec'ed for her influence ; his dress, his words, showed 
the influence of a Christian w\man. He was known 
among the elders of the land, and his words were 
regarded and honored. Ia the gates of the city, where 
the people met and talked together, her name was spoken 
with praise; the fruit of her own hands, and the example 
of her blameless life, made happy the lives of many who 
are now gathered in a home where the light never goes 
out, and where hunger and care can never enter 





BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


ROY. 81: 10. A virtuous woman... A virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband, Prov. 12:4... All the city of my 
people doth know that thou art a virtuous woman, Ruth 4: 11. 


Above rubies . . . She is more precious than rubies, Prov. 8:15 . 
Wisdom is better than rubies, Prov. 8:11 . . . There {s gold, and a 
multitude of rubies: but the lips of knowledge are a precious jewel, 
Prov. 20: 15. 


V. il. Doth trust in her .. . And she called unto her husband, and 
said, Send me, I pray thee, one of the young men, and one of the 
a:ses, that I may run to the man of God, and come again And he 
said, Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? it is neither new moon 
nor Sabbath. And she said, It shall be well, 2 Kings 4: 22 23. 


V.13. Worketh wiilingly ... And Abraham hastened into the 
tent unto Sarah, ‘and said, Make ready quickly three measures of 
fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth,Gen 18:6... 
And the servant ran to meet her (Rebekah), and said, Let me, I 
pray thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher. And she said, Drink, 
my lord: and she hasted, and let dowa her pitcher upon her hand, 
and gave him drink, Gen. 24: 17,18 . . . Now the priest of Midian 
had seven daughters: and they came and drew water, and filled the 
troughs to water their father’s flock, Ex 2:16 . . . And she [Ruth] 
went, and came, and gleaned in the field after the reapers, Ruth 2:3 
. . » Tremble, ye women that are at ease; be troubled, ye careless 
ones, Isa. 82:11 . . . Study to be quiet, and to do your own busi- 
ness, and to work with your own hands, as we commanded you, 
1 Thers. 4:11 . . . We c:mmanded you, that if any would not 
work, neither should he eat, 2 Thess.3: 10... Not slothful in 
business, Rom. 12: 11, 


V. 15. Riseth while ye! night . . . And Joshua rose early in the 
morning, Josh. 8:1... And the Lord God of their fathers sent to 
them by his messengers, rising up betimes, and sending. 2 Chron, 
36:15 . . . I prevented (went before] the dawning of the morning, 
and cried, Psa. 119: 147 . . . And in the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, he went out, and departed into a solitary p ace, 
and tere prayed, Mark 1; 35. 


Giveth meat . . . Who then isa faithful and wise servant, whom 
his lord hath made ruler over his household, to give them meat in 
due season? Matt. 24: 45. 


V. 16. Cunsidercth a field . . . The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto treasure hid in a field; the which when a man hath found, he 
hideth, and for joy thereof gceth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field, Matt. 13 : 44. 


>. 

V.17, Girdeth her loins . . . And he [Elijah] girded up his loins, 
and ran before Ahab, 1 Kings 18:46 . . . Then he said to Gehazi, 
Gird up thy loins, and take my staff in thine hand, and go thy way, 
2 Kings 4:29 . . . Gird up now thy loins like a mam, Job 38:3... 
Let your loins be girded about, Luke 12:35 .. . Stand therefore, 
naving your loins gi:t about with truth, Eph. 6:14 . . . Wherefore 
gird up the loins of your mind, 1 Pet. 1: 13. 


v.18. Her candle goeth not out . . . And the foolish said unto the 
wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out, Matt 25:8... 
Laboring night and day, because we would not be chargeable unto 
any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God, 1 Thess. 2: 9. 

V. 20. Siretcheth out her hand . . . I have stretched out my hand, 
Prov. 1:24... All day long I have stretched forth my bands unto 
« disobedient and gainsaying people, Rom. 10:21 . . . He that hath 

ity upon the poor lendeth un‘o the Lord, Prov.19:17 . . . He that 

hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed ; for he giveth of his bread to 
the poor, Prov. 22:9... Ye have the poor with you always, and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good, Mark 14:7... Let him 
\abor, working with his hands the thing which is good, that he may 
have to give to htm that needeth, Eph. 4: 28. 


V. 22. Her clothing ... The king's daughter is all glorious 
within; her clothir g is of wrought gold. She shall be brought unto 
the king in raiment of needlework, Psa 45;13,14 ... I clothed 
thee also with broidered work, Ezek. 16:10 . . . Let it {the adorn- 
ing of the women) not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, but jet it 
be the hidden man of the heart, 1 Pet. 3: 3, 4. 

V 23 Inthe gates . . . Wisdom is too high fora fool; he openeth 
10t his mouth in the gate, Prov. 24:7 .. . Then went Boaz up to 
the gate, and sat him down there, Ruth 4: 1. 


V. 26. Her clothing . . . I put on righteousness, and it clothed me, 
Job 29:14... Deck thyse’f now with majesty and excellence; and 
array thyself with glory and beauty, Job 49:10 . . . I will also clothe 
her priests with salvation, Pea. 132: 16... Put ye on ths Lord Jesus 
Christ, Rom, 18:14... Put on the new man Eph.4:24... Be 
vlothed with humility, 1 Pet. 5: 5. 

V. 27. She louketh well to the ways, cic ... Every wise woman 
buildeth ber house, Prov.14:1... Teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, t) love their children, to be discreet, 
chaste, keepers at home, Titus 2: 4, 5. 

Vv. 30. Favor is deceitful . . . Asa jewel of gold in at wine’s snout, 
so js a fair woman which is without discretion, Prov. 11:22... 
The sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat, but it withereth the 
grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion of 
it perisheth : so also shall the rich man fade away in his ways, Jaa, 
1:11... Al flesh is as grass, 1 Pet. 1: 24, 
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V. 31. Let her works praise her... Verily I say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her, Mark 14:9... All the widows stood by him weeping, and 
shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas made, while she was 
with them, Acts 9:39... God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and labor of love, which ye have shewed toward his name, 
Heb. 6 : 10. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


ROV. 31: 10. Who,—This is the commencement of 
an alphabetical poem, each verse beginning con- 
secutively with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, in which 
we are presented with an admirable picture of a good 
wife, according to the primitive manners of the East.— 
Treasury Bible. 


Who can find ?—The question implies that such are 
rare, though not entirely wanting (chap. 18: 22; 19: 14). 

amveson, 

Virtuous.—The transition is easy from physical stren 


to moral strength and remo The word “ virtuous” is 
therefore to be taken in this high sense.— Aiken, 


V. 11, No need of spoil_—Beotter, perhaps, no lack of 
gain. The same word for “sp il” is used as in [chap | 
1; 18, but obviously with a better meaning. There shal! 
be no lack of honest gain, no need, therefore, of dis- 
honest,— Plumptre. 


V.12, She will do him good —The greatest of God 
is a pious, amiable spouse, who fears God, loves his 
house, and with whom one can live in perfect confidence. 
—Martin Luther. 


But look at Eve, the helpmeet becoming a tempter ; 
Solomon’s wives drawing away his heart ; Jezebel wee 
up her husband to abominable wickedness; Job’s 
calling upon her husband to “ curse God and die ;” the 

sinful cross of “the brawling woman upon the house- 

p;”’ this isa fearful contrast, evil,—not good.— Bridges. 


V.13. She worketh willingly —Literally, “ work with 
wilinenes of a pol A ork with wiles 

may be suggested as giving the meaning o ‘ 
The stress laid u ai industrious habits of Israelite 
matrons may perhaps belong to a time when, as under 
the monarchy of Judah, those habiis were passing away. 
—Z lumptre. 


Ancient women of rank thus wrought with their hands, 
and such, indeed, wera the customs of Western women 
a few centuries since. In the East also the fabrics were 
articles of merchandise.— Jamieson. 


V. 15, Giveth meat—The “portion” of the next 
clause is not a possible synonymn for the “ food”’ [meat] 
of this, so that it should denote the definite allowance of 
food, the rations of the maidens. . . . What is described 
by it is the definite pensum, what each maid has to spin 

wool, flax, etc,, and therefure the day’s work of the 
maidens. — Zockler. 


V.17. Girdeth her loins —She takes care of her health, 
which is a mcst important Jewish and Christian duty. 
This she does, not only by usefal labor, but by healthful 
exercise.—R. W. Clark. 


-The use of the girdle [in Palestine] is universal, under 
the impression that it greatly contributes to the strength 
of the loins, around which it is twisted tightly in many 
a circling fold.— Thompson, 


V.18. Her candle goeth not out,—The idea here is, that 
she works through the night, in order to accomplish some 
favorite ta k of her industry, and so needs alamp during 
that period.— Stwart, 


Empty hours, empty hands, empty companions, empty 
words, empty hearts, draw in evil spirits, as a vacuum 


draws in air, To be occupied with is. the best de- 
fense against the inroads of evil.— Arnot. 


V. 19. Spindle, distaf.—She takes the spindle in her 


_ right hand, by twistang which she twists the thread; 


while she holds the distaff, on which the wool or flax is 
rolled, in the guard of the left arm, and draws down the 
thread with the fingers of the left hand (Ex, 35: 25, 26). 
— Treasury Bible, 


V. 20, Her hand.—Literally, “her hollow, or bent 
hand,” in which she holds her gift.— Zockler, 


V. 21, Clothed with scarlet-—The meaning, therefore, 
seems to that she furnishes handsome and warm 
clothing for her family.— Stuart, 


V. 23, Known in the gates.—The industry of the wife 
leaves the husband free to take his p arrayed as 
teseems his rank, among the elders that sit in councils. 
a the words of Nausicaa to her father in Homer's 

yesey. ... 


“Tis meet for thee to sit among the princes, 
And hold thy council with thy body clad 
In raiment fair and clean.” — 
— Plumptre. 


V. 25. She shall rejoice in time to come.—This “ laugh- 
ing at the future” |the literal meaning of the clause], is 
of course not to be understood as expressive of a pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence, but only of a 


8 
of having all appropriate and possible aration for 
the pete PY 9 ¥ ~ 


V. 27. Hateth not the bread of idleness.—She will not sit 
down inactive, and be fed merely by others who are 
active, while she is idle herself.— Stuart. 


, _V. 28. Oall her blessed, praiseth her.—Verses 28, 29, 
describe the praise which the excellent housek has 
bestowed upon her by her sons and her hus The 


words of the latter are expressly quoted, but they are 
probably not to be extended through the last three 
verses, but to be restricted to verse 29.— Zockler. 


V. 30. Beauty is vain.—If thou hast outward besuty, 
see to it that thy beart and soul also be beautified before 
God in faith.— Zeliner. 


ness here exhibited is not that of a religious recluse, shut 
up from active obligations under the pretence of greater 
sanctity and consecration to God. Here are none of 
those habits of monastic asceticism, that are now extolled 
as the highest point of Christian perfection. One half, 
at least, of the picture of the virtuous woman js occupied 
with her personal and domestic industry.— Bridges. 


She shall be praised —Thus is shut up this look- 
ing-glass for ladies, which they are d to open, 
and dress themselves by ; and if they do so, their adorn- 
ing will be found to praise, and honor, and glory, at the 
appearing of Jesus Ohrist.— Henry. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OOD WIVES.—The story is told, that, in the early 
life of Commodore Vanderbilt, his wife was a most 
frugal and faithful helper. From the money given her 
for household expenses, she saved what she could, and 
so a handsome little fund was accumulated. When, at 
length, her husband saw a chance to purchase a ferry- 
boat, and so to lay the foundation for what became so 
great a fortune, he lacked some ready cash. “ How 
much do you need?” said the good wife. The sum was 
named, and to the husband’s surprise she produced the 
fall amount, which had been saved by her skill and pru- 
dence. 
When Marshal Bazaine was sentenced to banishment 
to one of the forts of France, his youthful and attractive 


hands, | wife determined to go with him. Her friends attempted 


to dissuade her from going, but she replied, “ When my 
husband was in honor, I shared it with him; and shall 
I not also share his banishment?” 


Goop MorHers.—Upon a tombstone erected by a 
family of children was the inscription: “Our mother. 
She always made home happy.” 

When Madame Campan asked Napoleon what was 


“ Mothers.” 

Augustine, who was so prominent in the early church, 
was a very wicked man until he reached the age of 
twenty-nine. His mother, Monica, never ceased to pray 
for his conversion, however. The very journey in which 
he met Ambrose, under whom he was converted, was a 
journey planned against his mother’s wishes; but she 
, prayed on, and God heard. 

Cecil, though once full of skeptical notiuns, said after- 
ward, “There was one argument I never could get over,— 
the influence and life of a godly mother.” 


Harry Homes.—A little child was once asked, 
“Where do you live?” Turning toward its mother, who 
stood near by, the little one said, “Where mamma is, 
there’s where I live.” 


Home WorkK,—Two women met one morning, and 
conversation turned upon a lecture delivered upon “ The 
model home.” ‘‘Why did not you come,” said one of 
the ladies, “and hear how to make a model home?” 
“ Because,” replied the other, “ I was at home making it 
a model,” 

Police investigations have long since proved that 
wretched homes are at the root of most abandoned lives. 
“ Home,” said a drunken man, who was told by an officer 
to go home,—“‘home! the place where I stay isn’t a 
home!” 

In answer to the question, “ What makes home?” Dr, 
James Hamilton’s answer was, ““A mother’s love.” 


Home Prery.—Whitefield was once asked whether a 
certain man was a Christian. “ How should I know 2 
he replied ; “I never lived with him.” Ma 
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A woman that feareth the Lord.—The standard of godli-. 


the great want of the French nation, his reply was, 





THE EXCELLENT 
“W—ORKETH WILLINGLY WITH HER HANDS.” 
“O—PENETH HER MOUTH WITH WISDOM.” 
“"Mf—AKETH HERSELF COVERINGS OF TAPESTRY.” 
“ #-—LL HER HOUSEHOLD are CLOTHED wirn SCARLET.” 
“IN —OT AFRAID OF THE SNOW FOR HER HOUSEHOLD.” 





THE HEBREW WOMAN. 
[Constance De Rothschild, in The New Quarterly Review } 


66 1 OMAGE to the woman morally and intellectually 

strong |” to the woman of sound judgment, power- 
fal thought, and independent action! This was a text 
penetiind in an earlier : “Strength and honor are her 
clothing” are words which were y written in a 
Hebrew tongue, and they belong to the Hebrew picture 
of a perfect woman,—the ideal of a nation among whom 
woman was honored and unfettered, and who, while it 
held her beauty and grace to be precious, yet said of her, 
“Favor is deceitfal, and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

From early the women of Israel seem to have 
enjoyed a considerable degree of freedom. They resem- 
bled, indeed, in not a few respects, the Teuton women, 
who, like them, were vigorous and high-spirited, renowned 
for their purity and courage, and who could, when occa- 
sion required, appear on the field of battle, and urge their 
husbands to defy death rather than submit to the victor’s 
mercy, and who, we are told also, counted prophets and 
priests amongst their ranks. A wide chasm, however, 
se the women of Israel from their contemporaries, 
who lived either in Eastern climes or on Euro 
shores. Perhaps we may fairly imagine them to have 
been infi throughout all their history by those 
words which I have selected as the key-note to this article, 
and which may well have been their treasured device 
from the early days, when they dwelt apart in a corner 
of Syria, up to the present time, when a wonderful con- 
catenation 0: carried them among all 
people, and into all countries of the world. .. . 

From the time that the Hebrews became a nation, 
having their own laws, has sg and rulers, their women 

Free and independent; and this very independence, 
which produced strength of character, their 
honor and their glory. To be — brave was, as 

ha in that prophecy which 
s mother ht him. It is not a little 
interesting to inquire how far this picture was realized 
by the female characters of the Bible. At the outset we 
may remark that the results of modern criticism and 
research can in no degree affect the conclusion we may 


draw respecting the character of the Hebrew women 
which we find in the seri accounts. 
amount may be blended with the historical nar- 


little touch of pathos relating how Isaac refused to be 
7 mother’s Seath until the young wife 
Rebekah comes to live in that mother’s tent? What can 
surpass among either Greek or Roman idyls the story of 
Jacob and Rachel? Such tender, enduring, and constant 
love as Jacob evinced, from the very first moment of 
courtship until the last sad scene of Bethlehem,—love 
which could give wings to time, which could keep eos 
and true in spite of a detestable fraud, which pro 
unalterable during the blight of childlessness (considered 
as @ curse in the Orient),—such love gives us one of the 
greatest and best of pret that woman’s position among 
the Hebrews was full of dignity, and that her life was 
not untouched by that spirit of romance which we some- 
times imagine to be only the fruit of modern life and 
sentiment. The story of Hannah, with its under-current 
of tender feeling, is another instance of the moat devoted 
conjugal affection. Do we not all remember how E!kanah 
redoubles his devotion to cheer the sad woman, when he 
appeals to her with the loving words, “ Why is thy heart 
grieved? ag age oye to thee - gr , 

No wonder, so many 0: pithy say ty) 
the Book of Proverbs should a Bo to copjugal happi- 
ness or the reverse, such as— 

“ Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing, and ob- 
taineth favor of the Lord” (chap. 18: 22). 

“A yirtuous woman is a crown to her husband, but 
she that maketh him ashamed is as rottenness to his 
bones” (chap. 12: 4). 

“Tt is better to dwell in the corner of a housetop, than 
with a brawling woman and in a wide house” (chap. 25: 
2 


4). 
ne Talmudical writings take up the same theme, and 
give us pathetic, quaint, and even comical variations 


upon it, or perhaps occasionally commentaries on some | 
pe se ah or domestic 


canner eae See mgnne 
they were written, but now rgotten.. Thus— 

“The loss of a first wife is like the loss of a man’s 
sanctuary in his lifetime.” 

“Tf a man divorces his wife, the altar itself sheds tears 
over him,” 
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“ Everything in life can be replaced ; the wife of early 
is irreplaceable.” 


days " 
“An honorable man honors his wife, a contemptible 
one des her,” 

“Tf thy wife be small, bend down to her and speak to 
her; do nothing without her advice.” 

“Man and wife well matched have-heaven’s glory a* 
their companion ; man and woman ill matched are encir- 
cled by a devouring fire.” 

“Rather any ache than heart-ache; rather any evil 
than an evil wife,” 

“He who loveth his wife’ like himself, and honoreth 
her even more than himself; who leadeth his sons and 
his daughters in the path of integrity, and who provides 
for their settlement in early life; to him may be applied 
the Scripture passage, ‘Thou shalt know that peace shall 
adorn thy tent,’ ” ‘ 

“A man who takes a wife for the sake of her money 
rears ill-behaved children.” 

“He who marries a woman congenial to himself is 
loved by the Almighty.” 

“When a man loseth his wife, the world around him 
groweth dark, the light in his tent is dim, and the light 
before him is extinguished.” 

“He who has no wife lives without comfori, without 
— without joy, and without blessing.” 

ere we have an unprecedented and unusual compli- 
ment to woman in her old age— 

“An old man in a house is a terror; an old woman is 
a pearl.” 

Qaaint in the extreme, and reminding us of the familiar 
rhyme of “The House that Jack Built,” is the following 
saying of Rabbi Jehudah: . 

“ There are fourveen things, each one is harder than 
the other, and each struggles for mas over the rest, 
The deep sea is an object of dread, but the land keeps it 
within narrow bounds. The open land is eg 
but the mountains rise above it. The moun seem 
irresistible, but iron proudly cleaves them asunder. Iron 
is hard, but fire fuses it. Fire is a fierce tyrant; water 
subdues and extinguishes it. Water is difficult to restrain, 
but the clouds easily carry it aloft. Clouds are beyond 
control, but the storm disperses them. The storm rages 
mightily, yet the wali braves it. The wall forms a strong 
barrier, yet man can break it down. Man seems infioxi- 
ble, but trouble lays him prostrate. Trouble appears 
insurmountable; wine dispels it, and causes it to be for- 
gotten ; but the pleasures of wine fade before illness, and 
iilness itself is ended by the angel of death, who carries 
the soul away. Bat,” ends the learned rabpi, (and who 
does not see the sly twinkle of his eye, and stealthy smile 
of his lips, as he writes these words?) “ more ungovern- 
able than any other evil is a bad wife!” ... ° 

I cannot conclude this short account of the character- 
istics of the Hebrew woman without mentioning a few 
of the post-biblical or Talmudic heroines, I do not 
intend entering into the ere and detailed ac- 
counts of the persecutions of the Jews, in which the 
women played no smali part, evineing a sublime display 
of faith and heroism,—tor persecution has always pro- 
duced martyrs, and woman’s c.urage has invariably 
risen to the occasion,—but [ will give a few examples of 
the strength of mind and love of knowl peculiar to 
the deacendants of the ‘children of Israel.” 

It was in the tenth century, when the changes in the 
Eastern settlements and colleges of the Jews drove 
many learned and ardent followers of Jadaism to seek 
new homes in Ezypt, Spain, and other friendly countries, 
that Rabbi Moses ben Chenoch, accompanied by his beau- 
tiful young wife, lett the onca famous College of Sura, 
and embarked for Earope. Near Bari, on tne coast of 
Italy, the ship was captured by a Moorish admiral, who 
took no trouble to hide the admiration with which he 
regarded the young J swess, uffsnding her grievously by 
his insul proposals, At last she appealed to her 
husband, “ Will the Aimighty save those who cast them- 
selves into the sea?” The rabbi answered in a text 
taken from the Psalms: “The Lord said, I will bring 
again from Bashan; I will bring my people again from 


-the depths of the sea.” Oda receiving this response, the 


oung Jewess leaped into the waves, and there found 
deliverance—in death, 

As an instance of heroic faith and resignation, I can- 
not refrain from citing the beautiful story of the heroic, 
wise-hearted mother, who lost her two sons during the 
acsence of her husband, Rabbi Meir. When the rabbi 
returned to hi. uome, ignorant of the calamity which 
had befallen h..1, he was met on the threshold by his 
wife. “My husband,” she said, gravely and calmly, “a 
great Lord once ient me two precious jewels, begging me 
vo keep them for him, until he should reclaim them. La 
your absence he has seat for them; so I gave them up 
fearlessly. Will you not say that I did well?” “ Wei, 
in truth,” answered the rabbi quickly, “ what would you 
do otherwise?” Then the motner, full of faith, led ner 
wondering husband into an ioner chamber, where her 
sons lay in the sleep of death, and said, “ See our re- 
claimed jewels! The great Lord has taken them. We 
cannot murmur, for they were his own.” . . . 

Let it not be imagined from any of the foregoing 
remarks that I hoid up Hebrew women as perject models, 
I only wish to prove that the standard of female excel- 
lence in the nation was a high and noble one, and that 
the estimation in which the Hebrew women were heid, 
and the position they were allowed to fill, proved that 
they at least occasionally approached, if they could not 
actually attain it, That they could be dissimuiating, 
deceitful, and even cruel, is only too evident from many 
of the pages of biblical history; whilst the third chapter 
of Isaiah, commenting upon the failings of the women 
of his time, shows us in no flattering giass the foilies to 
which they were prone, As Savonaroia in later led 
a fierce crusade against the female vanity which disp. 
his earnest gaze, so did Isaiah lash with the fierce whip 





of his scorn the frivolity of the Hebrew women—of those 
“haughty daughters of Zion, walking with stretched- 
forth and wanton eyes, Noe and mincing as 
they go.” It is with an unsparing hand that the prophet 
deals his stinging b'ows at “the a 
about their feet, at their cauls, their round like the 
mon, at the chains, braceiets, mufflors, and bonnets; at 
the ornaments of the legs, and the head-bands; at the 
tablets, ear-riags, rings, and nose jewels; at the change- 
able suits of apparei, mantles, wimples, crisping-pins, 
glasses, fine linen, hoods, and veils,”—all of which we 
may suppose requisite for the complete attire of the 
fashionab!e women of the day, and not a few of which 
may be found forming part of the toilet of their modern 
representatives. 

I will not, however, conclude with this picture, truth- 
fal thongh it may be, but will turn back to that other 
description of the Hebrew woman, which may well have 
had its prototype in real life, and be the portrait of one 
whose name is lost, but who yet has left her “ footprints 
on Pecan time.” According to the 7” aco 
i the perfect woman must possess energy, strength o 
‘saatenth int active zeal. Her home must be the abode 
of order, purity, and cheerfulness. She must be just and 
impartial to those around her, and provident and gene- 
rous to her dependants. She must guide and instruct 
her children, She must minister to the poor at her door, 
giving them her time, her trouble, her loving sympathy. 

he must be prudent and far-sighted. Sie must open 
her mouth with wisdom, and yet her tongue must know 
the law of kindness, Being and doing thus, she will 
deserve what has been said of her original, ‘ Many 
aa ghters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 

For good and for evil, the Hebrew women played their 
part in the story of their times. They did not shrink 
from life, with its stirring passions and awfal tragedies ; 
nor were they shut up ia their own narrow grooves, and 
potted as visions of fragile beauty, born to satisfy the 
caprice or whims of their lord. Siill less did they hold 
the sad and degrading position of household slaves. The 
Hebrew woman was man’s helpmate, the beloved wife 
of his home, the wise mother and first teacher of her 
children ; but she was also ready to share his perils, and 
to incite him to noble deeds by her worls and her 
example,—to work for ani, if need be, suffer for her 
country’s good, as well as to m’nister to the happiness 
of the domestic hearth. Such was the idea/ type of He- 
brew womanhood. 





LEMUEL’S MOTHER. 
[From Dr. Bushnell’s Homespun Age.] 


- a Lemuel, who is called a king, is supposed by 
some to have been a Chaldse chief, or head of a clan; 
a kind of Arcadian prince, like Job and Jethro, And 
this last chapter of the Proverbs is an E.stern poem, 
called a “prophecy,” that versifies, in form, the advice 
which his honored and wise mother gave to her son. 
She dwells, in pariicular, on the ideal piciure of a fi1e 
woman, such as he may fitly seek for his wife or queen ; 
drawing the picture, doubtless, in great part, from her- 
self and her own practical character. “She layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hoid the distaff. 
She is not afraid of the snow for her household ; for all 
her household are covered with scarlet. Her husband is 
known in the gates, when he sitteth among the elders of 
the land. Sue openeth her mouth in wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kiadaess. She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness.” Onitting other points of the picture, she is a 
feugal, faithful, pious housewife; clothing her family. in 
garments prepared by her industry, and the more beau- 
tiful honors of a well-kept, well-mannered house, She, 
therefore, it is, who makes the center of a happy domes- 
tic life, and becomes a mark of reverence to her chil- 
dren :—“ Her children arise up and call her blessed.” 

A very homely and rather common picture, some of 
you may fancy, for a queen, or chief woman; but, as you 
view the subject tore historically, it will become a pic- 
ture even of dignity and polite culture. The rudest and 
most primitive stage of society has its most remarkable 
distinction in the dress of skins; as in ancient Scythia, 
and in many other parts of the world, even at the 
present day. The preparing of fabrics, by spinaing and 
weaving, marks a great social transition, or advance; 
one that was slowly made, and is not even yet absolutely 
perfected. Accordingly, the art of spinning and weav- 
ing was, for long ages, looked upon as a kind of polite 
distinction, muca as needlework is now. Thus, when 
Moses directed in the preparation of curtains for the 
tabernacle, we are told that “all the women that were 
wise-hearted did spin with their hands.” That is, that 
the accomplished ladies who understood this fine art (as 
few of the women did) executed his order. Accordingly, 
it is represented that the most distinguished queens of 
the ancient time excelled in the art of spinning ; and the 
poets sing of distaffs and looms, as the choicest symbols 
of princely women. Thus, Homer describes the present 
of Alcandra to Helen: 


“ Alcandra, consort of his high command, 
A golden distaff gave to Helen’s hand ; 
And that rich vase, with living sculpture wrought, 
Which, heaped with wool, the beauteous Philo brought, 
The silken fleece, impurpied for the loom, 
Recalled the hyacinth in vernal bloom.” 


So, also, Theocritus, when he is going to give a 
present to ‘his friend’s bride : 


“© distaff! friend to warp and woof, 
Minerva’s gift inl man’s behoof, 
Whom careful housewifes still retain, 
And gather to their household gain, 

, Thee, ivory distaff! I provide, 








A present for his blooming bride. 
With her thou wilt swee: toil partake, 
And aid her various vestes to make.” 


If I rightly remember, it is even said of Aurustus 
himself, at the height of the Roman splendor, that he 
wore a robe which was made for him by Livia, his wife. 

You perceive, in this manner, that Lemuel’s m ther 
has any but rustic ideas of what a wife should b:. She 
describes, in fact, a lady of the highest accomplishme:ts ; 
whose harpsichord is the distaff, whose piano is the loom, 
and who is able tus, by the fine art she is mistress of, 
to make her husband conspicuous among the elders of 
the land, Still, you Ang gop what we ~ 
the old spinning-wheel, a grea ry improv-me:t, 
was not Seventel till long — after this; being, 'n ‘ac’, 
a comparatively modern, I believe a Garman or S «-n, 
improvement. The distaff, in the times of my tex , was 
held in one hand or under one and the «pi die, 
hanging by the thread, was occasi y hit and wwirled 
by the other. The weaving process was eq tally 1u le 
and simple. 








THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, 
[From Sermons by the Monday Club.] 


UT the holiest of all woman’s fanctions is maternity ; 
and as a mother, her mightiest infl sence ws exer ed. 
God has put highest honor and weightiest rerp mninitty 
on woman in making her such. When the tatant M ses 
was found, the daughter of Pharaoh said to bh» m» her, 
“Take this child away, and nurse it for ms.” 8», wben 
God puts an infant in a mother’s arm«, he «ay; to her, 
“Take this child, and nurse it for me” 9 Every m “her 
should regard herself as a trainer of imm rtsi souls for 
God. In this work ceaseless t, activ: y aad praver 
are expended. In it highest nob est f cuitiee—a ] 
and to their utmost extent—are ee eae —_ 
tleness, tireless c sacrifice, toi, are 
a nee eet deen And reiigioa ent. ra 
the nursery as handmaid and helper. Te mother gives 
her child to God, and over its infant d-ys hovers tne 
incense of her prayers. The mid is fil'ed with 
thoughts of ty and gentleness, thougn's of God and 
of right. is he taught to trust and tw pray. 
Parental restraint leads to divine restraint. From obedi- 
ence to parents the transition to ob:dience to Gud is 
easy. So in all those early years her hand is oa the 
secret springs of character. The clay is plastic, aad she 
fashions it; the twig is tender, and she b ads ic. 

Said the mother of Washingon, “A god boy gen- 
erally makes a good man. Gourge wes always a gvod 
boy.” So she aims to make her children good b ys «nd 
girls, ae become good men an w men, Aad 
these imp are deep and lasting, Te movher of 
John Newton often retired with him to her cluse', pus 
her hands on his head, and implored God's bies»ing on 
her son, He never could forget it. Ia after years of 
revelry and debauchery, he ever felt her hands upun his 
head. 


A few a of Indians were captured 
on the western frontier. Among them were a number of 
stolen children. They had been with the savages fur 
years. Word was sent throughout the inviting 
all who had lost children to come and see if among the 
little captives they could ze their own. A long 
nay ee pe gg gn ppm 

—" a pe 

nes Oi throbbing heart she approached the 
p. They 
w 


she 

uu 
nd, ‘with 
peered in: 
not 
an 


when she choked back the tears, and, in 
a a song she used to sing to her 
little ones of Jesus and heaven. Not a line was com- 


leted before a boy and a 1 sprang from the group 
cnslahaing, “Mama ! fad nat and she 

lost ones to her bosom. So lives a mother’s early influ- 
ence in the hearts of her children. 





MANUAL LABOR IN THE EAST. 
[From Van Lennep’s Bible Lands,] 
OMEN of the higher class . . . particularly 


large cities, spend most of their time within 
ioe ae themseives with the care of their 
hol 


He 


, and with needlework and fine embroidery, 
b wrought in a frame su by four 
table, which is placed in front of the 
worker as she sits in Oriental fashion upon the di 
Others, like Solomon’s thrifty housewife, and like 

women portrayed in the ancient sculptures of Exypt, - 
gage in sp wool, cotton, flax, silk, or goats’ hair ; 
pusily ply the loom, with which many households are 
Still supplied, and clothe their families with stuffs of 
home manufacture, They knit woolen socks, in stri 


ERG 


eg 


or figured patterns, or stockings, often exquisitely fine, 
of = xed Angora goats’ hair, worn by ladies of wealth 
and ran 


There is no disrepute attached to manual labor, and 
men of wealth and high position do not hesitate wo en- 
gage in it. Such persons may be seen plow- 
ing or digging with their own hands, or engaged in doing 
the work of a mason, or some other handicraft; indeeu, 
one of the laws of the Osmanli empire requires every 
Sultan to learn a trade, and occasionally work at it. 
It is the pampered sons of the state officials alone who, 
being brought up in luxury and self-indulgence, speud a 
life of sloth, until some reverse of fortune compeis them 
to work off their monstrous corpulency by engagin, in 
some useful labor, 
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Norice.—SvussCRIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWAIS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH 18 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO JUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE. 





One of our lesson writers declares that “ it is about as 
difficult to give unity to a lesson composed of proverbs, 
as to make a ball of a handful of peas.” 


Tr is stated in The Central Christian Advocate, that the 
students at the Chautauqua Assembly stood bravely the 
severe strain of its course of study, but that Dr. Vincent, 
who “seems to have completely lost the idea of rest, as 
other men understand it,’ exhibits unmistakable signs 
of overwork. 


BLACKBOARD methods are still in discussion. Here is 
the way in which an enterprising shoemaker puts them 


under fvot. 
( HEAP 
OBBLING. 


AN attempt is made by the Young Men’s Ohristiar 
Association, of this city, to supply the reading-rooms of 
the numerous hotels in the immediate vicinity of the 
Centennial Exhibition with religious newspapers and 
other appropriate reading matter, Mr. L. P. Rowland, 
at 1210 Chestnut Street, will gladly receive and apply 
anything designed for this purpose. 


Att the arguments put forth in favor of exterminat- 
ing the Indian, or of driving the Chinese from our 
Pacific coast, are familiar to readers of Roman Oatholic 
excuses in the middle ages for crushing out heretics and 
refusing religious freedom. We have a good many 
Protestant Christians in America who would have made 
first-class inquisitors in the days of Romish supremacy. 


“Kip Worps” is an appropriate name for the South- 
ern Baptist Sandsy-school paper, edited by 8. Boykin, 
and published at Macon, Georgia, Its editions are 
weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly. The weekly and 
semi- monthly editions contain notes on the International 
lessons, All its editions contain kind words for teachers, 
kind words for scholars, and kind words for its contem- 


poraries, 


Art the opening of the Rev. Newman Hall’s new church 
in London, several clergymen of the Church of Eogland 
bore # part in the services, and a large number of those 
present in the audience were of the same depomination. 
The pastor stated that his great object in helping to erect 
the church was to promote Ohristian unity. In the main 
the Book of Common Prayer is followed in the services 
of this church, but the omissions are significant, for the 
purpose of avoiding anything which looks to ritualism. 
There is, moreover, a freedom in extemporaneous prayer 
and in the service of song, which will commend itself to 
non-conformists. 





Many teachers do not know just how to induce their 
scholars to study their lessons. To persistently, )ut 
kindly, look for preparation will assist in securing 
preparation. In some cases it may be necessary to show 
@ pupil how the lesson should be studied. Kindly recog- 
nition of evident preparation by a scholar should be 





prompt, and it will tend to cheer him to another and a 
better effort. Yet, every teacher who would bring his 
pupils to really work on their lessons, might well heed 
the admonition of Josh Billings to those parents who 
would train up their children in the way they should 
go: “Go that way tu or three times yourselves.” There 
is no better stimulus to good work by the scholars, than 
unintermitting and careful preparation on the part of 
the teacher. 


AT the close of a New England Thanksgiving Day, 
the Jadge, who was also a deacon, in passing up the 
street was accosted by one of the younger members of 
his church, who was leisurely puffing at a fragrant cigar: 
“That was a good sermon we had this morning, Judge.” 
“Yes,” was the quiet response—“ Yes; it brought 
clearly before us our reasons for thankfulness. I was 
glad to hear it. When I woke, this morning, I said, 
‘This is Thanksgiving Day. What cause have I for 
special thankfulness.’ Then I walked out. A little way 
from my house I met a man with one leg. I said, ‘I 
haye two legs. That’s a thing to be thankful for.’ I 
went on. At the next corner, I saw a well-dressed intel- 
ligent-looking young man, with a lighted cigar in his 
mouth, Then I said, ‘I thank God I never learned to 
use tobacco. There’s more reason for thankfulness in 
that than in having two legs.’” And the Judge passed 
on, leaving the young church member to his thoughts 
and his cigar. 


On a fly-leaf in the Bible of Ralph Wells, of New 
York, these references are written. He makes use of 
them, not alone for his personal comfort, but for the en- 
couragement of doubters, and for Christians of feeble 
faith. 

WHAT THIS BLESSED BOOK SAYS OF MY SINS, WHEN I 
TRUST IN JESUS, 


INNEN h:06-. adi veih Detiiianingebsuneatdueaesnasebedieh Tea. 43 : 25 
Beebe by qmeth ems. qece. ovnscs-seveccccoceescveos coctosone 1 Pet. 2: 24 
Cast behind God's back...............sscccccccccscssesnes Isa. 38 : 17 
Cast into the depths of the sea...............cceseeseeeee Mic. 7 : 19 
i ick sin ta i Wh deeds his biehied een Rom, 4:7 
INL Giicisich itil ciisitalipexavebith attinn onyésincigas «daniiatide Dan. 9: 24 
BI iraiissncpinnns ander tpasmnctvenenapsesarengasdanenned Col. 2: 13 


ES LCE COLAO Dan. 9 : 24 
I ih iain ctiens te vii satan 9 dnseneshokadiocedt Numb. 23 : 21 
THOR RM PAGO on. enesscesercdeves odapeseveccepee ccvecsseccescss Rom. 4:8 
ESS EEE EE ETO LEE Heb. 8 : 12 
Tit initdasties ie nch that eciehunhcaseenieapinanandeanehl Mic. 7 : 18 
SINT BIIIIE piigocnncsenesns chacnes ne ssp bunsconconseanapacion Zech. 3: 4 
PII is 6a 50 06 iio 2000 ssen eens sesccnstnisecobagedcsecaceecbis Heb. 1:3 
PUb BWA. 0000. crrrccrrccccrscrsenccescceseneccessonccsccccces Heb. 9 : 26 


I ehh icaitiaarne ns nba Sik ch nee niall ene abianancnaiil Mic. 7: 19 
Sought for and not found...........scecceceeeeesereeeees Jer. 50 : 20 
Washed away with blood.............:..csceceseeeeeees 1 John 1:7 
SRM WEY oa 0s cco cscts cecccsnesctccvesvadesconsivesconsgoses Isa. 6: 7 


PREVALENCE OF SUPERSTITION, 


ITHIN a few months, prominent English maga- 
zines have multiplied sketches of the superstitions 
of different peoples. They have told of the superstitions 
still prevalent in the West Indies, in Ireland, in Scot- 
land, and in England, But all the instances thus made 
prominent have been taken from the lower and more 
ignorant classes of society. Now there is no need of 
looking so far for evidence in this line. It is to be found 
in abundance in our own country, and among the more 
intelligent portion of our American people. 

Many about us who are not quite ready to believe that 
God will give a direct answer to the prayers of his chil- 
dren concerning matters of every-day life, are strongly 
inclined to think that somehow, or in some way, the 
spirits of evil will bring them trouble if they look at 
the new moon over their left shoulder, or through a 
closed window, or if they set out on a journey on Friday. 
It seems to be an admitted fact that the late merchant 
prince of New York had a dread of seeing thirteen per- 
sons sit down at his dinner-table, as an omen of coming 
evil. And we know that the heart of many a young 
bride, out of a home of wealth and culture, is lightened 
and cheered by the assurance that as shestarts out in her 
new life more than one old shoe will be thrown after her 
as a means of good luck to her. 

The cheeks of thousands of Americans have tingled 
with shame while hearing the report that one who is the 
American minister at the court of the most enlightened 
nation of the world has been seeking to buy news from 
the spirit world through the intervention of “ wizards 
that peep and mutter,” and that he is quite as ready to 
find out in such a way what was his origin, as he is to learn 





from the word of God what is his destiny. Bat atrath 
more saddening than this disclosure concerning an Amer- 
ican representative abroad is the fact that he, poor man | 
is but one foolish sinner of a multitude in what are called 
the better classes of society. 

The “ clairvoyant physicians” and spiritist mediums 
who are most successful in deceiving the public have 
their victims largely from the wealthier and more culti- 
vated portions of the community. Many who look down 
upon charch-going hunt up the spiritist seances. While 
they never pray to God, they pray earnestly, and pay 
while they pray, to poor creatures whom they suppose to 
be in league with spirits. It is pitiable to see their su- 
perstition, and to contrast the hollowness of the hopes 
it offars with the substance cf that peace which passeth 
knowledge, possessed by those whose minds are stayed on 
Jesus, 

The warnings of Moses and of Isaiah sgainst seeking 
the help of witches and wizards are as timely in Ameri- 
can society to-day as they were among the Israelites on 
the borders of Canaan or in the land of Judea thirty- 
three or twenty-six centuries ago. The trouble was then, 
as it is now, that men were not quite satisfied with God 
and with God’s ways, but wanted to go after other gods 
in a way forbidden of him, “There shall not be found 
among you,” says Moses, “ any one. . . that useth divina- 
tion, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, 
or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer. For all that do these things 
are an abomination unto the Lord.” And Isaiah adds, 
“When they shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have 
familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, and that 
mutter: Should not a people seek unto their God? for 
the living to the dead?” |Should not the living descend- 
ant of a “good family” make inquiries of his dead 
ancestors?] “To the law and to the testimony, if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them !” 

Ohristian men have outgrown the desire to punish 
those who profess to be witches ; but the most intelligent 
pagans in Christendom still “seek unto them that have 
familiar spirits,” and try to find some other guide than 
the Bible, some other teacher than the Holy Ghost, some 
other intercessor than the Lord Jesus, some other God 
than our Father in heaven. 





FOLLY OF SNAP-JUDGMENTS 


L euscantentd the London Sunday School Chronicle took 

exception to some statements made by one of our 
correspondents concerning English Sanday-schools, and 
suggested that it is not easy for a stranger to learn in a 
few weeks all the peculiarities and characteristics of such 
a system as that cf the Sunday-school, in its workings in 
a country newly visited by him. 

There is force in this suggestion. Its reasonableness 
is illustrated in many of the sweeping statements con- 
cerning the institutions and habits of the peop'e of Eng- 
land and of the United States made in not a few of the 
speeches and writings of those from the one country who 
have visited the other. While these two countries have 
much in common, they have many things in distinction. 
The people of each country have their own tastes and 
their own ways of doing a thing. It will not do to judge 
either people wholly by the standard of the other. There’ 
are advantages and disadvantages in the favorite methods 
of each. To arrive at a fair judgment concerning the 
methods of either people as a whole, there must be a 
knowledge of many facts not obvious to the hasty ob- 
server. Hence misjudgments are common, and misrepre- 
sentation follows, as a matter of course, in the estimates 
made by those from either of these countries who visit 
the other, and criticise its institutions and customs. 

For instance, an American visiting the famous schools 
at Eton and Rugby looks with a surprise akin to con- 
tempt at the plain deal board benches, or “ forms,” on 
which the pupils sit at their studies, as he contrasts such 
school furniture with that of the public high school of a 
new town of Nebraska. But what folly it would be for 
him to say that the educational advantages of Eon were 
quite inferior to those of Omaha! © Or, again, an English- 
man running over five hundred miles of a newly opened 
line of American railway may be struck with the sigus 
of haste and incompleteness in its construction, and may 
wonder that its road-bed and the grading about its cul- 
verts and bridge abutments lack the finish of similar 
work on a first-class but short-line English railway. But 
would it be fair for him to assert that there are no com- 
petent civil engineers in America, and that no regard is 
had to thoroughness of work in all our vast system of 
rapidly extending railroads? - 

So, also, in the comparison of Sunday-schools in the 
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two countries, An American may infer from his obser- 
vations in London that in Eagland little regard is had 
to the Sanday-school rooms, or to the singing in the 
Sunday-rchools, and that the school exercises are, 85 a 
whole, quite too tedious and heavy for practical benefit 
to children. On the other band, an Englishman har- 
riedly visiting New York, Philadelphia, and Chicsgo, 
may conclude that more attention is paid to the rooms 
than to Bible study in American Sanday-schools, and 
that not sufficient time is allowed for class recitations to 
secure any large benefits from the exercise. Neither the 
American’s inference nor the Englishman’s conclusion 
would be correct. Each system of Sunday-schools has 
its advantages and its defects. The results in either 
country are sufficient to show that good and thorough 
work is done there through its Sunday-school agency. 
The workers in each field have much to learn from the 
workers in the other. 

A recent illustration of the unwisdom of these snap- 
judgments concerning the Sunday: school system of either 
of the countries mentioned, is given in a series of letters 
to The Methodist Recorder, of London, by the Rev. Dr. 
James H. Rigg, a well-known English Wesleyan divine. 
The good doctor’s blunders about American churches, 
American Sunday schools, and American preachers, are 
as absurd as his sffirmations of judgment on these agencies 
are unqualified, and his declarations of confidence in the 
correctness of his conclusions are sweeping and limitless 

While he speaks in partial praise of such a school- 
room as that of the Mt. Vernon Methodist Church, of 
Baltimore, Dr. Rigg utters warm words in commer dation 
of Bethany Sunday-school of Philadelphia; but he does 
injustice to other Ameaican Sunday schools when he 
seems to count the Bethany school as quite exceptional 
in its thoroughness of Bible teaching and Christian 
training. The managers of Bethany would never be 
willing to receive praise only against a background of 
censure of that American Sand ay-school system of which 
their school is but an outgrowth and an example. 

+ Tostart with, he declares: 


In England the dominant idea of the Sunday-school is 
missionary. It is to gather in children especially from with- 
out, who need Christian instruction, but of whcm many, 
apart from the Sunday-school, would not be likely to obtain 
such instruction. This, I say, is the dominant idea in Eng- 
land ; I do not say that it is the only, or the invariable, or 
the complete idea. But in America, for the most part, no such 
idea forms amy part of the conception of a Sunday-school. The 
school is only missionary, in any sense—is only intended for 
those without and beyond,—when the church is a distinctively 
mission church. There are such churches in the lower part 
of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and, I dare say, in a 
few other places. But such places are few, and such churches 
and schools are in proportion but very few. Except in those 
few cities,—and in by far the majority of cases even in such 
cities,—the Sunday school is organized and conducted with 
no thought whatever but of the children of the congregation. 


Now, the truth is, that even in the cities named by 
De. Bigg there are wealthy churches by the secre, which, 
in addition to the support of their home Sunday-schools, 
sustain, each, from one to four purely mission Sunday- 
schools for the benefit of the unevangelized—mission 
schools not connected with mission churches. More- 
over, it is true that similar mission Sunday-schools are 
found in well-nigh every city and large town of the 
United States, while in the purely rural portions of the 
country they are to be counted by thousands. Indeed, 
the declaration of Dr. Rigg has not a sufficient basis of 
fact to be fairly called a misrepresentation. It is simply 
an evidence of bis utter and appalling ignorance of the 
theme of which he writes so cunfidently. 

Going one step further, Dr. Rigg declares of American 
churches, and of American preachers and hearers, “ that 
a Bible is almost never to be seen in the hands of any 
worshiper in the churches,—is very rarely indeed to be 
found in any pew,—and that expository preaching is a 
thing unknown.” Why should he not have rounded out 
this declaration by adding that no Bibles are published 
in America, and that American preachers commonly 
give Shakspearean readings in the place of Christian 
sermons ? 

To strengthen himself before English readers in his 
sweeping assertions concerning the habits of American 
Christians, Dr. Rigg quotes from the ridiculous diatribe 
of the Rev. M. Emory Wright, in the April number of 
The Methodist Quarterly Review, “ Is the modern Sunday- 
school method a success?” In Dr. Rigg’s opinion, this 
essay of Mr, Wright’s “ deserves the attention of Sunday- 
achool men on both sides of the water.” The Doctorgives 
prominence to its assertions that among the members of 
the Sunday-school in this country “there is a general 
and deplorable went of familiarity with the Divine Word,’’ 





and that “as to church-going. it may be reckoned among 
the obsolete customs.” He f:ils, however, to mention 
the fact that the editor of The Methodist Quarterly Review 
publishing Mr. Wright’s essay takes occasion to express 
his “dissent from nearly all its positions,” and to sffirm 
that in America, through the methods of the mcdern 
Sunday-:chool, “ plainly more Scripture study and pcesi- 
tive Scripture knowledge exist than,” so far as he knows, 
“at any former prricd.” 

The proposal of Mr. Wright to prove the modern 81n- 
day-echool method a failure is by no means more eff-ctive 
than was the Rev. Dr. Ewer’s attempt in New York, a 
few years ago, to prove “ Protestantiem a failure.” It 
would have been as fair for an Exglishman to quote the 
lectures of the latter as an indication that Romanism 
was to be accepted as the state religion in the United 
States, as for the Rev. Dr. Rigg to give the prominence 
he does to Mr. Wright’s essay, with its unfounded state- 
ments and its unfair generalizing therefrom. 

It matters, of course, very little ian the long run to 
either country, that single travelers, however prominent 
they may be, misunderstand, and in consequence misrepre- 
sent, the ins itutions and habits of the peopl» of the 
other country. Bat an example like that of Dr. Rigg 
ought to be a cautionary warning to every American 
visitor to Esgland., For unless heis reasonably familiar 
with the subject concerning which he writes after his 
return to America, he will make himself as ridiculous in 
England as Dr. Rigg has made himself in America. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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N old-fashioned method of working in a Sunday- 
school class was this: The teacher would look ahead 
to the lesson for a week beyond, and select some point of it 
which was capable of ijlustration by Scripture incidents 
or texts. She would then assign that topic to the class, 
either verbally or on written slips to the scholars, re- 
questing each to find, during the week, something in the 
Bible which bore on that topic. At the right point in 
the class-study she would then call for these texts, and 
each scholar would give his selection. If it was an apt 
one, it enforced the lesson of the day. If inapt, it 
afforded opportunity for correction, and thereby became 
valuable, In either case it promoted Bible study. The 
teacher here referred to, who worked on this method 
some forty years ago, has long since rested from her 
labors ; but many who were then her boys remember her 
to-day with gratitude, and are the better for her pains- 
taking toil. 


If a superintendent wants to see his teachers at the 
weekly teachers’-meeting, he ought to ask them to be 
there. It is not enough to give a general notice of the 
meeting from the superintendent’s desk. Special invita- 
tions ought to be given and repeated to those who do 
not attend, until they are induced, through much impor- 
tunity, to be present. Here is the form of an invitation 
used by the superintendent of the Sunday-school of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Sanday-school, in Burling- 
ton, Iowa: 





Our teachers’-meeting will occur Friday evening, 
August 11, at the pastor’s study. 


The lesson is Prov. 1:20 33. Will you not join 
: for an hour’s earnest study of God's word ? 


Yours, in service, 





Joun C. BARRELL, 
Superintendent. 


: 
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It is not strange that at railroad centers the language 
and methods of railroads should prevail among the peo- 
ple. The fact is, that to manage a railroad well requires 
the highest type of organizing power, and the fullest 
capacity for administration. Better models could, there- 
fore, scarcely be found than railroads furnish in the 
practical details of their operation. The Rev. R. Orit- 
tenden, Sunday-school missionary for Central Pennsyl- 
vania, appreciates all this, and he has introduced rail- 
road ideas into much of his work. His latest adaptation 
of them is a “ Through ticket” arrangement, designed to 
promote the running of Sunday-schools threugh the 
entire year. Its appearance is that of an ordinary 
railroad coupon ticket. Upon its several coupons 
such brief puttings of timely truth are printed as will 
catch the eye, and encourage the reader to keep on 
through the next section. In the country regicn where 
Mr. Orittenden works, the most frequent stoppages are 
between “Winter Line” and “Spring Point”; but the 





ticket could easily be adapted to that desert waste 
between Summer Run and Autumn Bend. 


“A Bell Service,” is a new title for a Sunday-schoo!l 
exercise; but there are a great many new things in this 
Centennial year. Such a service was recently conducted 
by Mr. David A. Murphy, superintendent of St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, of Cincinnati. 
This was its outline: (1) Saperintendent’s bell, for 
order; (2) Piano solo,—" The convent bells ;” (3) Roll- 
call; (4) Singing by the school,—“ Joy bells;” (5) 
Prayer; (6) Reading of Bayard Taylor’s poem,—‘ Cen- 
tennial bells;” (7) Singing by the school,—‘ The Sab- 
bath bell;’ (8) Text bells of Scripture,—that is, each 
class presented a text with the word “Oome;” the text 
being written in full, upon small paper imitations of 
the old Independence bell; (9) Losson study, upon 
“The call of wiedom”—another S:ripture bell; (10) 
Piano solo,—Cathedral bells; (11) Riview, with black- 
board picture of a swinging bell; (12) Singing,—‘‘ Hear 
the echo.” After this, seven paper bells were brought 
forward to the superintendent, each bell being twelve 
inches high, and having a word inscribed upon it. The 
seven being suspended from an arch presented the sen- 
tence, “Come now to Jesus, and be saved.” In the 
closing exercises, “Sweet Sabbath bells” was sung by 
the school ; “ Balls in distant lands ” wassung as a duet ; 
and the superintendent’s bell sounded the signal for dis- 
mission. Such display exercises should be used most 
cautiously in connection with the Sunday-school, and 
even under the best management their appropriateness 
for a Lord’s day service may well be questioned. 


No one order of exercises will answer alike for all 
Sunday-schools, Yet many a superintendent is glad to 
know of the order which works well in another school 
than his own, Even though he may not think of 
adopting it, he gets from it a bint which he renders 
available in his school, or it quickens his thought in 
another direction. Here is the order of exercises com- 
monly used in the Presbyterian Sunday-school at Sloan’s 
Station, Ohio,—the school of which the superintendent is 
Mr. A. F. Bray, whose method of combining a teachers’- 
meeting and a normal-class was recently reported by him 
in the columns of Taz Sunpay ScHoon Trmzs. 

The first bell—the church-bell—sounds for the Sun- 
day-school at 9 4.M. The second bell sounds just before 
930. During the half-hour between the two belle, 
scholars are expected to exchange their books at the 
library. Those who want books are to be there then and 
obtain them. 

At 9 30, sharp, the superintendent’s bell sounds. 

The secretary's report for the preceding Sabbath is 
read, occupying two minutes. 

The roll-call of <fficers and teachers occupies five 
minutes. 

Classes without teachers are supplied for the day. The 
teachers report to the secretary. The assistant superin- 
tendent distributes the cards of attendance. In this way 
from five to seven minutes more are occupied. [The 
cards of attendarcs are given to all scholars who are in 
their places when the superintendent strikes his opening 
bell. These cards are taken up every four weeks, and in 
exchange for them are given larger cards. At OChrist- 
mas, instead of cakes and candy, or toys, books are 
awarded to the scholars, varying in value according to 
the number of cards secured by the scholars. | 

The next item on the programme is the giving of 
notices. : 

Tt will be seen that all matters of business, from the 
distributing of the library books to the giving of the 
notices, are fairly out of the way before the strictly 
religious exercises are begun. 

The International lesson for the day or another S:rip- 
ture selection is read. A hymn appropriate to the day’s 
lesson teachings is sung. Silent prayer, or an audible 
prayer, follows 

Another appropriate hymn is sung. 

The school repeats in concert the title, the topic, and 
the golden text of the last Sunday’s lesson. All this 
occupies from thirteen to sixteen minutes. 

Thirty: five minutes are devoted to the uninterrupted 
study of the lesson of the day. 

A review and an spplication of the lesson by the 
superintendent, with the aid of the blackboard, occupies 
from five to eight minutes. 

A closing hymn, and a brief prayer by the psstor, or a 
season of silent prayer, occupy five minutes more. 

The school is commonly dismissed at this point; but 
sometimes its session continues during a sermon by the 
pastor, the outside members of the congregation baving 
come in meantime to share with the school in the privi- 
leges of this service. 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


(Information for this department—including early reports of Oon- 
ventions, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 





—_——~<-_———_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Michigan, State, At OWASSO ..recrsesceerreree seeueveresens September 26-28, 1876. 
Vermont, State, at St. Albans October 10-12, 1876, 





Maryland, State, at Hagerstown November 8, 9, 1876. 
New Jersey, State, at Salem . November 14-16, 1876. 
New Hampshire, State, at Laconia D ber 4-6, 1876. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV, JESSE LYMAN HURBLBUT. 
[THE SECOND WEEK'S WORK.] 


HOEVER comes to Chautauqua, and is not abso- 
lutely blind and deaf, mus; carry away with him 
considerable information concerning Sunday-schools, 
the Bible, and literature in general, There are here a 
multitude of sources from which both eyes and ears may 
receive kaowledge. One can scarcely walk around the 
grounds without running across instruction everywhere. 
Tae other day, we were taking a little ramble, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. We chanced to come near 
the Park of Palestine, when we observed a crowd of people 
standing all over the mountains of Moab and the hill 
country ‘of Jadea, looking down into the bottom of the 
Jordan valley, where stood Van Lennep, robed in his 
Syrian mantle, delivering a geographical lecture, and 
pointing out the places with a long shepherd’s crook. 
Not far from the foot of the Dead Sea, we came upon the 
bookstore, the realm of J, OC. Middleton, where Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and Baptist literature stand amicably 
upon the shelves, and where the Bagster. and the Teacher’s 
Bible tempt the pockets of the passers-by. Close at 
hand stands the Oriental House with all its pictures and 
specimens of those strange lands, around which, from 
morning until night, an inquisitive crowd is always as: 
sembled. We ascended to its battlemented roof, from 
which on one side we could look down on Van Lennep 
and his audience in the Holy Land, and on the other could 
see a similar throng gathered around the model of Jera- 
salem, and in the centre McGerald, explaining the loca- 
tion of the holy places. We descended, and walked up 
the thoroughfare past the Oriental tent, with its white 
and black stripes suggestive of half mourning, and 
strolled around the Auditorium, The platform was 
empty and silent, “a banquet-hall deserted ;” the seats 
were occupied only by little groups here and there in 
conversation, But in one of the section-ieuts we could 
hear the clear tones of Dr, Strong talking Greek at the 
blackboard to a class of a hundred interested students, 


» Near by, at another tent, was Dr, Vail, drilling almost as 


many incipient Hebrews in sheva and dagesh, Across 
the way a crowd of little toddlers were marching around 
in a kindergarten exercise under the direction of Miss 
Norris. We walked up the hill, and at its top, close by 
the Pavilion, found ourselves fronting a slice of the 
Great Pyramid, with a group of observers around it. A 
little back in the forest we noticed another crowd, and 
there was somebody else, with a Pharisee’s dress and 
beard, but a voice very like Ostrander’s, explaining the 
construction and furnivure of the model of the taber- 
nacle and its courts. 

Somebody said last year to Dr, Vincent that the only 
thing remaining to be illustrated was Noah’s ark and 
the animals; and received the quick answer, just as every- 
body gets it who tries to.make fun of that amiable but 
sharp gentleman, “ Well, there is no need to ask which 
one of the quadrupeds you will represent!” This year 
we have an “ Ark,” for somebody has so dubbed the 
“ guest-house” by the lake, and it is now the universal 
name for that remarkable specimen of architecture. It 
is said, however, that all the animals found in it are Jions ; 
and, since they are such as Dc, Strong, Dr. Baird, Dr. 
Knox, Dr. Tiffany, and a lot more who either are doctors 
or expect to be, perhaps the term is correct. In our 
Ark there are various rooms, with partitions which do 
not reach up to the ceiling, so that when the lions roar, 
or snore, or sneeze, the sound goes through the entire 
edifice, To-day one of the occupants said that he didn’: 
get a good sleep last night, because in the room on one 
side they were translating a chapter out of the original 
Hebrew, and on the other side they were going over a 
normal-class lesson, while down below could be heard 
voices in one room discussing the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, while in another somebody was imitating the man- 
ner of John B, Gough’s telling of a story, The general 
effect on the intellect of the hearer was rather mixed, 
and he talks about trying another sleeping-room to-night, 





































There was an illustration of denominational fraternity 
and Obristian unity in our Ark the other day which was 
quite unusual, even for aSanday-school Assembly. Three 
doctors of divinity, representing as many schools of the- 
ology, were occupying one room. 
to preach, very early last Sunday, and by mistake wore 
another’s coat, who, after searching in vain for his gar- 
ment, took that of the third doctor, and also went away 
for theday. The remaining doctor, being much devoted 
to Hebrew, did not observe the change, and wore the 
only robe that was left. The way whereby these learned 
men discovered that they were encased in each other’s 
clothes, was by each one finding that his spectacles in 
one pocket and his papers in the other did not appear 
quite familiar. The evening brought them all together 
once more, with explanations and a hearty laugh over 
the mutual mistake,—for here at Caautauqua even D.D.’s 
laugh at times, Perhaps more of our denominational 
dress than we are aware of may be merely a matter of 
spectacles and papers after all. 


We are all at it, mostly,—and always at it, certainly. 


For here at Chautauqua there issome kind of work in 
progress from haif-past six in the morning until half-past 
ten at night. It-may be prayer-meetiogs, or normal- 
classes, or conversations, or lectures, or addresses, or 
praise-servic2s, or conferences, or plantation music from 
the North Carolinians, or sweet songs by the Itinerant 
Trio, or solos by P. P. Bliss (who came this week, six 
feet high, broad in proportion, and as splendid looking a 
muscular Christian as the continent can show), or cho- 
ruses by his jast organized choir, or Bible-readings, or 
Jerusalem, or Palestine, or Tabernacle, or Hebrew, or 
Greek, or kindergarten, or music on the lake, or fire- 
works, or an illaminated fleet, or pealing bells, or stere- 
opticon, or something else, or all together. We have no 
lack in the bill of fare; the great question is what to 


choose, and what to pass over from a table spread so 
bountifully. 


Monday, August 7, brought us back to the regular work 


after the rest of the Sabbath. We held a normal-class 
conversation on the organization of Sunday-schools, con- 
ducted by your correspondent, followed by an exercise on 
the “ Oonstruction and evidences of the Bible,” led by 
the Rev. J. A. Worden, of Ohio. A shower at ten o’clock 
refreshed the camp, and allayed the rising dust, for which, 
at Mr, Sherwin’s suggestion, the Doxology was sung. 
Frank Beard gave one of his chalk-talks, fresh and funny 
as ever. Dr. Cowles also used the crayon with great 
effect, to make interesting a learned lecture on “ Primi- 
tive Christians at Rome,” in which diagrams, pictures, 
inscriptions, and even portraits, were drawn with ease 
upon the blackboard. At noon a sad event occurred 
which cast a gloom over the entire Assembly. Two young 
ladies bathing in the lake ventured far out to deep water 
and were drowned. Their danger was not known until 
too late to bring them aid; and when found, clasped in 
each other's arms, the bodies had been nearly half an 
hour under water, so that every effort to resuscitate them 
was in vain. On account of this calamity the afternoon 
programme was changed, and a meeting held for prayer 
and Caristian counsel on the sorrowfal theme, 
evening services took place as usual, for a vast crowd had 
come to the Assembly from the surrounding country, 
ignorant of the event, and the Rav. Dr. G. W. Woodruff, 


of Fall River, Mass., delivered his spicy lecture, entitled 
“ Bright days in foreign lands,” 

Tuesday was largely given to normal-class work, under 
the Rev. Messrs, J, A. Worden and R. 8. Green, with a 
conversation and platform review, both conducted by 
Dr, Vincent in a masterly manner; one developing the 
various methods of normal-class drill and exercise, the 
other embracing a thorough review of the normal work 
of the preceding four days, preparing the memory of the 
student for the stern inquisition which will probe him to 
the very marrow next Monday. 

In the afternoon the Rev. Alfred Taylor spoke about 
“Good health for the Sunday-school teacher,” with the 
suggestions: 1. Wash, and be clean. 2. Eat, and be 
strong. 3. Sleep, and be cheerful. 4. Exercise, and be 
muscular, 5. Look up, and be hopeful. In all of which 
the lecturer might exhibit himself for an illustration. 

That honorable body the Alumni of Chautauqua sat 
down to a supper in the evening, when Worden shone 
as toastmaster, and short speeches, grave and gay (but 
especially the latter), were presented by a number of the 
elect. The after part of the evening was given to Mr. 


Oriental life, in many of its aspects, There were home 
scenes, and public events, illustrations of Seripture story 
and of divine teachings, exhibited by more than thirty 
people robed in the highly-colored and flowing garments 
of the Orient, This was the second of Mr, Ostrander’s 


One of them went off 


But the 





Ostrander, who presented living representations of 





exhibitions, both of which mingled entertainment with 
instraction, and held the closest attention of the thou- 
sands in the auditorium. 

Wednesday, August 9, gave us mora than the usual 
number of interesting lectures; though the sections for 
study were held as usual, Frank Beard presented to us 
the most finished production he has yet given, “The 
Beautifal,” a philosophical and :thetical study, to 
which the many pictures, drawn on the moment, gave 
an added interest. He claims, and ably sets forth his 
claim, that beauty, wherever it be found, is the expres- 
sion of goodness or virtue. The Rev. Dr. Baird—almost 
the same name, but a very different person, being a 
Oumberland Presbyterian minister from the South, very 
graceful, very earnest, and very interesting in his style— 
spoke on “ Going fishing with Peter,” a practical address 
on how to win the souls of men to Christ. The Rev. J. 
A. Worden told us “ What a Presbyterian thinks of John 
Wesley,” in eloquent language, delineating the character 
and setting forth the work of the founder of M sthodism, 
to whom he accorded a generous meed of honor, all the 
more to be appreciated because coming from one who, 
while true-blue in loyalty to his own creed, is yet ready 
to see and honor the good that may exist in a sister 
church, The feast was crowned by the evening address 
on “Bismarck and the pope,” by Prof. William Well, 
LL.D., of Union College, whose oratory is a swiftly- 
rolling stream of apt and terse language, fairly overflow- 
ing with facts concerning one of the great questions of 
the age, and affording more knowledge of the subject 
than could be gathered in three months of reading. A 
half hour of singing by the North Carolinians closed the 
exercises of the day,—throughout one of the most inter- 
esting in the fortnight. 

On Thursday, August 10, we had more work and more 
good speeches. The Rav. Dc. L. T. Townsend, of Bos- 
ton Theological Seminary, delivered a lecture of whose 
real subject and general bearing the title, “ Paul’s cloak 
left at Troas,” gave little hint. Paul sent for his cloak, 
left nearly two thousand miles away, because he was in 
need, a prisoner at Rome, and with the winter coming 
on, He was poor and in affliction, as the result of being 
a Christian, though as a Jew he could have gained 
riches, honor, power. Thus the text led to the Wide 
subject of the great apostile’s life and death. It was one 
of the most eloquent addresses that we have ever heard, 
and, though spoken in a quiet manner, showed a sup- 
pressed force which added to its power. The Rav. Dr. 
Newton, of Pailadelphia, spoke with his accustomed 
ability on “The teacher's work, and how to do it.” 
Bishop Peck, who had arriyed unexpectedly the day 
before, made an address at seven o’clock, and afterwards 
the Rev. Walcott Oalkins, of Buffalo, gave a lecture on 
“The fast young man,” whose career he illustrated by 
the story of Absalom,—a strong, earnest appeal to the 
young manhood of the day. We cannot stop to tell 
what was done in the normal-classes, where O. B. Stout, 
of New Jersey, lectured ably on “OCommon-sense in 
crayon,” and among the primary-class teachers, who 
were led in their exercises by Miss Lucy J. Rider, of 
Vermont. 

A number of public gatherings, conversations, and 
committee-meetings have been held with reference to 
preparing a better system of normal-class work. The 
result has been the appointment of a committee of ten 
persons present on the ground, leading representatives of 
various churches, charged with the daty of preparing a 
revised normal course of study. j 

The feature of Friday moraing, August 11, was an 
address by M. O. Hazard, of The Natimal Sunday School 
Teacher. We heard something like it under the title of 
“ Teaching with power,” a few weeks ago at Wells’ 
Island, where we sat together as members of Parliament ; 
but as our commander-in-chief prefers to have new 
speeches at Ohautauqua, the theme on this occasion was 
“The Dynamics of Sanday-school teaching.” We re- 
member how last year Hazard spoke to an audience of 
lif.ed umbrellas, looking like a gigantic growth of mush- 
rooms. This year the rain came dashing down again in 
the midst of his speech, so that we were compelled to go 
up to the Pavilion to hear the latter half of his address, 
He says that he will not come next year except in case 
of severe drought, when his services may be needed to 
bring rain. In the afternoon, the Rev. Dr. Tiffany, of 
Chicago, addressed the Ohautauqua Alumni Association 
—an honorable body three hundred strong, with more to 
follow—on ‘‘ Moses in his relations to modern c‘viliza- 
tion.” Everybody who has heard Dr. Tiffany knows 
how well the qualities of strong thought, clear expression, 
rhetorical language, and perfect elocution are combined 
in his oratory ; and he well sustained his fame on this 
occasion, The evening was devoted to an “old folks’ 
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concert,” by singers from Westfield and R'pley, N. Y., 
which drew together an immense congregation, and 
pleased everybody. 

Such an institution as this could not be expected to 
feel satisfied with a single celebration of the Centennial, 
especially as one of the orators on that occasion, a week 
ago, was your correspondent, and another M-. Frank 
Beard. To supply the deficiencies of that day, another 
attempt to properly commemorate the Centennial year 
was made on Saturday, August 12, this time with 
perfect success. At eleven o’clock the Rey. Dr. O. H. 
Tiffany delivered a Centennial address in the Auditorium, 
which received the delighted attention of three thousand 
people. He gave a rapid glance at the past of the 
nation, sketching its growth in a few striking sentences, 
and then announced the “ Lessons of a century.” The 
first lesson noted was “ The value of work, and the honor 
of the worker.” Next,*The need and the strength of 
union.” The third, “The inflexibility of the laws of 
justice and of retribution,—which no individual and no 
state may escape.” The fourth, ‘The need of culture 
for the masses, to meet the exigencies of destiny.” 

The other Centennial exercise was the tree-planting. 
Fourteen trees of various kinds were planted by as many 
persons, each one of whom perpetrated a speech. The 
audience lived through the speeches, of which all, for- 
tunately, were short, and some spicy. What was their 
effect upon the trees the future will reveal. But the day 
was not wholly devoted to the Centennial. There were 
“the regular tasks in the section-tents, and the “ special- 
ties,” in the way of kindergarten, Palestine, Jerusalem, 
Greek, and Hebrew. In the afternoon, Dr. Newton, of 
your city, preached one of his inimitable sermons to the 
children, with ten times as many grown-up folks besides 
them listening to it. Also President Payne, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, made an address. And the Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, the youngest, and not 
the least either in eccentricity or ability, of his family, 
being by accident on the ground, was captured by the 
chief, and made to stand and deliver a speech in the 
Pavilion. It would be hard to try to report or to find an 
outline of it, though it was both meaty and peppery. 
At the close he gave an account of his famous Sunday- 
school, wherein everybody must learn verbatim the 
Scripture lesson, or be expelled. In the evening, Prof. 
Bliss and his grand home-made Assembly Ohoir, 
together with the North Carolinians, gave a concert. 

Sunday, August 13, was hot, as was frequently re- 
marked by sweltering Chautauquans ; yet the Sunday- 
school was as large as ever, more than fifieen hundred 
being counted in the classes. .The Rev. A. 8. Dubbs, of 
Pennsylvania, was pastor. ©. M. Nichols, of Ohio, was 
superintendent. A. P. Couch, of Ohio, was secretary. 
Frank Beard was “crayon artist,” and illustrated the 
lesson. Mrs. Knox and Miss Rider conducted the pri- 
mary department. There were fifty-four teachers in 
charge of classes. At the preaching service afterward, 
President Payne delivered an impressive discourse on 
“Solomon, the brilliant failure.’ In the afternoon, 
Professor Wells, of Union College, spoke on “ Blun- 
ders in the home.” Taere was an afternoon meeting for 
young men, largely attended, under the lead of the Rav. 
Geo. A. Hall, of Young Men’s Christian Association 
fame, followed by an eventide conference, with its sweet, 
restfal atmosphere. This conference was led by CO. B. 
Stout, of New Jersey. The evening sermon by the Kev. 
Walcott Calkins, of Buffalo, on “The character of 
David,” was a clear setting forth of both the strength 
and the weakness of Israel’s greatest king, and an earnest 
application of the examples and the warnings of his life. 

The morning of Monday, August 14, was a time 
that tried men’s souls, Ninety-eight trembling victims, 
among them your unfortunate correspondent, were drawn 
into the voracious jaws of the examination. They assem- 
bled in the Pavilion on the hill, To each was given a 
long sheet, containing fifty printed questions, and a pile 
of blank sheets on which he was to inscribe his answers. 
He was motioned solemnly to a seat, from which he was 
forbidden to arise until the last answer should be written. 
There was silence for the space of two hours or mors, 
broken only by the scratching of pencils,—and occasion- 
ally of heads,—except when Frank Beard innocently 
asked in an audible whisper: “ Dr. Vincent, won’t you 
please tell a fellow the name of that apostle? I’ve forgot- 
ten.” Never seemed those broad seats harder to sit upon 
than during those three mortal hours, from nine to twelve. 
And never sounded dinner-bell more enticingly sweet 
than to those unhappy mortals whose papers were yet 
unfinished, and whom Vincent’s eye—like the Ancient 
Mariner’s—still held spellbound until their work was 
done, It was three o’clock when the last toiler folded 
his manuscript and silently stole away. How many of 





these passed through the fiery ordeal unscathed, is as yet 
shrouded in mystery. Three months hence, ninety-eight 
copies of The Normal Class will be opened by shaking 
hands, and twice as many eyes will run down the column 
in mingled hope and fear to learn whether their names 
are henceforth to shine in the goodly fellowship of the 
Chautauqua Alumni, or doomed to dwell in wintry 
wastes without the consolations of a red ribbon. 

They say that while we wretched ones were grinding 
out our fate in the Pavilion, the Rav. Walter Condict 
was making a first-rate speech to the general audience, 
on “ The Sabbath,” which was followed by an able ad- 
dress from the Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Toronto. Also that 
at two o’clock, while those of us who had escaped, weak 
and weary, from the teeth of the monster, were taking a 
little rest, and buying our red ribbons, in order to have 
them handy next summer in case we pass. Dr. Niles, of 
Hornellsville, spoke on “The pastor and the little chil- 
dren.” At half-past three, the Rev. T. K. Bsecher de- 
livered a most Beecherish address, in his own dramatic 
manner, on “Laborers together with God.” In the 
evening, an eventide conference on “ The life of rest” 
was led by P. P. Bliss, followed by a vesper service in 
the Auditorium. Then came aplatform meeting, with a 
dozan speeches varying in length from one to ten min- 
utes, and winding up with fireworks, which Dr. Wythe 
announced as his substitute for a speech “ with corusca- 
tions even more brilliant than those of the orators on 
the platform.” It is worth noticing that at this meet- 
ing—the last save the farewell next morning—the audi- 
ence showed scarcely a sign of diminution either in size 
or enthusiasm. 

Tuesday moraing finished the Sunday-school part of 
the programme, with a meeting at the stand, where past 
and present lights of wit and shadows of tenderness 
were mingled, closing with a farewell speech of Dr. 
Vincent, 

A day of rest lies before us, and then will come the 
Church Congress, concerning which look for something 
next week. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD CONVENTION. 


NDER the direction of the Massachusetts State 
Sunday-school Committee, a union mass convention 
was held at Martha’s Vineyard, August 9,10. A pecu- 
liarity of this convention was the solid character of topics 
considered. The topics, as arranged on the programme, 
were these: “The advantages of the Sunday-school to 
the state.” (a) “In its duty to encourage honesty and 
iadustry, and discourage vice.” (b) “In its duty to 
make and enforce wise and just laws.” (c) “Initsduy 
to protect the liberties of its citizens.” ‘‘ How can the 
Sunday-school be made more efficient as an aid to the 
state?’ “Some of the mistakes in the methods of study- 
ing the Bible.” “The demand upon our Theological 
Seminaries to supply pastors competent to oversee the 
teaching department of the church.” “The place of 
the Bible in our system of education.” “ The advantage 
of the Sunday-school to the church.’ (a) “In its duty 
to give the country the strongest testimony to the value 
of the Bible.” (+) “ In its duty to provide and sustain 
a ministry faithful to the truth.” (c) “ Inits duty to see 
that its membership is thoroughly farnished unto all 
good works.” (d) “In its duty to the unconverted adults 
in the parish.” (e) “In its duty to lead the little chil- 
dren to Jesus.” (/) “In its duty to preach the gospel 
to every creature.” ‘‘ How can the Sunday-school be 
made more efficient as a helper of the church?’ “ The 
advantages of the Sunday-school to the family.” “ How 
can the relations between the home and the school be 
made stronger and batter?’ “ What can Sunday-schools 
learn from secular schools?” “ How can our Sunday- 
schools be made more attractive to intelligent young 
people?” “The coming man is the present child,” and 
finally, “‘ The Bible.” 

Upon these topics a carefal selection of speakers had 
been made, and almost to a man they appeared at their 
appointed times. The weather was delightfal, the at- 
tendance was large, the sessions were brief, the interest 
rose to the end, and undoubtedly much good seed was 
sown. From the many valuable addresses at this cgn- 
vention, several important ones are here given in sub- 
stance, 


ADDRESS BY THE REY. E. MCCHESNEY. 


The Rev. Mr. McOhesney, of Fall River, spoke upon 
the advantages of the Sunday-school to the state, “in 
its duty to encourage honesty and industry, and to dis- 
courage vice.” He said: 

The Sunday-school is one of the noblest and most 
fruitful sources of pure life the nation now has, This is 
so for the simple reason that any people, inforder to live 





and prosper must be possessed of spirituality. Tried 
by the test of God’s word, experience, sound philosophy, 
spirituality, this will be found to be the one thing which, 
above all others, a nation must have, or weaken and 
die. 

If there is one thing written plainly in the Book, it is 
that no nation an live long and honorably without re- 
membering God, Nations may ignore God, bat God will 
not ignore nations. In the vision the Scriptures unfold, 
we see always the kingdoms and nations of the earth 
under the sceptre of the Almighty. If public men in 
public measures fail to heed this, it is not because the 
Scriptures are silent, but because of a want of practical 
faith in God’s word. And what the Scriptures say expe- 
rience confirms, If there is any motto that ought to 
stand at the head and at the foot of every page of his- 
tory, it is that “ righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach, a curse, a death-wound to any people.” 
Americans ought not to forget this. The wounds are too 
fresh for us to forget the terrible judgments our national 
sin brought upon us. If after the mighty miracle of 
emancipation, and the plain putting forth of the divine 
hand in all that affair, we are not ready to see that God is 
greater than political expediency, and that sooner or 
later he will step into the midst of national affairs and 
assert his right to rule, it would be hard to say what 
could teach us that lesson, And thus with all history. 

And what the Scripjures say, and history confirms, 
philosophy explains, “When is a nation most truly 
prosperous?” That question lies back of the whole 
matter. The right answer I conceive to be, ““ When she 
is doing the most for the highest development of the 
citizens,” The-noblest natural productions are great men. 
We instinctively recognize this in our commonest 
thought. And the first things we think about concern- 
ing any nation are the men whohave shed lustre upon her 
name, Tobe great, does not mean to be conspicuous. 
The kind of great men the world needs are not depen- 
dent upon position at all. What can produce and foster 
such greatness? Learning, literature, education, may 
help. But, to give a great character completeness and 
stability, a man must be spiritual. 

This fact needs to bs emphasized, because (1) Of a 
disposition to exalt unduly the advantage of secular 
education, Our schools certainly should be preserved 
and appreciated. But the hope of this country is not 
first of all in its education. A godless education is self: 
destructive. To give educational work the most enduring 
success, and to keep the country alive, we must have 
reverence for God and respect for his laws. 

(2.) There is also a disposition to divide morality from 
religion; to secure for a people the advantages of a 
national morality without national respect for religion. 
The blessings of industry and honesty are enlarged upon, 
and nothing issaid about religion, But morality that has 
no Vitalizing breath of spirituality is like all other things 
that are dead—doomed to corruption. The only morality 
worthy of the name is religion, The only secure 
foundation for public honesty and general industry is an 
intelligent, steady faith. 

The Sunday-school assumes it as its special business to 
make people acquainted with the word of God; to lead 
them, time after time, to the very fountain of spiritual 
conception and truth. It begins and conducts this work 
at the most important and decisive period of life. People 
may quarrel with the fact if they choose, but it is a fact 
that a majority of American children get the largest 
part of their knowledge of Scripture from the Sunday- 
school. 

It is rather fashionable now to set up one or two com- 
plaints just at this point. It is said that the work of 
the parents is farmed out to the Sunday-school, and we 
are told that the most beautiful lessons are learned at 
the mother’s knee. But where is the fault? If the 
Sunday-school did less, would parents do more? If a 
parent has not the thoughtfulness and sense of responsi- 
bility to supervise the whole work of training the child 
with the Sunday-school to help, will he be very apt to do 
much without it? 

We also hear it sometimes hinted and sometimes de- 
clared that the Sunday-school is training up a genera- 
tion of non-church-goers. Taere is a fault somewhere, 
but where? Look equarely at the matter! The best 
recruits the church gets, and the most of them, are from 
the Sunday-school. But if some who go to Sunday- 
school will not go to church, quite likely that is the 
parents’ fault. Possibly there is something the matter 
with the church services themselves. Perhaps more sim- 
plicity and spirit, and less pedantry and formalisn, 
would help matter. Imagine a lively boy sitting and 
expected to listen to a talk about cosmical influences, 
things mundane and things supermundane, objectivi- 
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ties and subjectivities, and perceptivities and infini‘ utes! 
We ought not to expec’ boys and girls, nor people gene- 
rally, to like such things. Let the pulpit lay aside alto- 
gether high-sounding, heavy words that are only fit for 
the professional class-room (if fitanywhere), and confine 
itself to the grand work of expounding and applying the 
word of God, and probably the cause of complaint will 
be somewhat lersened. 

Bat it nevertheless remains a fact, that the Sunday- 
school has main charge of the work of teaching the young 
the word of God; and because of this fact, which cannot 
be disguised or ignored, the Sunday-school is doing a 
work and conferring an advantage upon the state whici 
is beyond price, 

ADDRESS OF JAMES H. BROOKES, D.D. 


The Rev. Dr. Brookes, of St. Louis, was announced to 
speak upon the topic, “S eof the mistakes in the methods 
of studying the Bible.” He preferred, however, the 
positive form, “ The right way to study the Bible.” He 
said: The true Bible’ student must be profoundly im- 
pressed that the Bible, the whole Bible, in all its parts, 
is the word of God. This the Bible claims for itself, in 
many pleces, and in most explicit terms, It is the word 
of God to men, and therefore it is subject to no private 
interpretation, or esoteric interpretation, but it yields its 
truth to every true student. 

The Bible must be studied with the understanding that 
its great object is to set forth the Lord Jesus Christ. All 
its jewels of truth are strung upon this golden thread. 
Every prophecy, every type, every verse, every word, has 
Christ in it, and we should find him there. Some people 
cannot find Ohrist in the O!d Testament at all; but Paul 
found enough of Christ in the Old Testament to preach 
upon from morning to night, and from night to morning. 
Ohrist may be found upon every page of the Bible. 

Let it be remembered also, that no Sunday-school 
teacher can go beyond what he has himself learned. A 
teacher who has not himself come to Christ can hardly 
lead an unconverted soul to him, nor can an inexperienced 
teacher lead his class into and through the higher and 
broader ranges of the truth, 

The Bible student should be free from all bondage to 
merely human opinions. He may get all the help he 
can from others, but he must study for himself, and frm 
his own opinions from what he sees in the Word, The 
special aim and scope of each book of the Bible must 
be regarded as it is studied, And yet, part must be 
compared with part, by means of a good reference Bible, 
and by carefal comparative study. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, 

Paul A. Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., President of Wil- 
liams Oollege, Mass., spoke upon ‘The place of the 
Bible in our system of education.” He said: The great 
benefit of the study of the Bible is reached only when 
the soul is converted to God. It is at this grand result 
thatewe must aim; and we have this in view when we 
assign a place to the Bible in the work of education. 
Merely secular education is only a means, and it may be 
a means of evil as well as good,—may become self- 
destructive. If the Bible is the word of God, as I 
believe, then we should infer that its place in any true 
system of education would be like that of the sun in our 
solar system, the great controlling center around which 
all else should revolve. And if our theological semina- 
ries are to send out ministers who are te control our 
Sabbath-schools, I would that Dr. Brookes’s address on 
“The right way” could be repeated in every one of them, 
that our young ministers may have more faith in the Bible 
as the word of God, in the Old Testament as well as the 
New. : 

If we pass by the Bible as a book of history and 
poetry, we cannot ignore the great work it has accom- 
plished for the world. It has given light and the con- 
ditions of true progress, while the old civilizations 
without it were full of cruelty, impurity, and all those 
elements that tend to the destruction of the individual 
and society. 

If we compare Christian nations to-day with those 
nations that reject the Bible, we shall learn 
of its educating power. For education is the develop- 
ment of all the powers of man to fit him for all duties 
and every rational enjoyment. If we, in any community, 
put on the one side those who study and revere the 
Bible, and on the other those who reject it, we shall have 
another home illustration of what the Bible will do for 
men, It does its high educational work by saving men 
from those practices that destroy health and weaken 
both body and mind. And this is no slight thing. The 
great mass of the young men who are thought to injure 
themselves by hard study are injured by transgressions 
of the laws of God in other ways than by overwork. 








The Bible inculcates the spirit of humnility,—a teach- 
able spirit,—and thus in all its inflaence it works in the 
line, and in the only line, of true progress for the student 

There is danger in the multiplicity of books and studies 
that the Bible will be neglected. It is neglected sadly 
even in Christian families. When the Bible was the one 
book of the family, many learned its truths as they are 
not now learned by the young. There is a demand that 
the Bible be banished from our public schools, All these 
efforts and this talk, which will poison the minds of our 
children, make it more important that the Bible should 
be exalted in every Christian school and college; and 
especially necessary is it that the Sabbath-schools should 
do their work in the most efficient manner. They should 
teach the BisLz, and not merely teach something about 
the Bible. The Bible will remain when the earth and 
the heavens pass away, and when the great white throne 
is set, it is one of the books that will be opened. Oan 
such a book be ignored in any system of education,—a 
book that fits men for all in this life, for citizenship, for 
social life, for old age, for sickness and for death, and for 
that other life for which this whole life is simply an 
edacation? Let us come to simple Bible truth. 

After reading the Bible with ali the aids of commentaries 
and all the light of the original languages, I have found 
nothing in it essential to salvation that I did not find in 
the simple Eoglish version, as a Sabbath-school scholar. 
Let us seek for that Spirit that gave the apostle light, and 
changed him at once from a persecutor to a minister of 
Ohrist. Let the Bible be to us a light and guide in lif», 
and our comfort and joy as this world fades away. 





IN PROSPECT. 


T Dixon, Illinois, the first Sunday-school district of 

the state, including the seventeen northern coun- 

ties, will meet in convention O :tober 31, and November 
1, 2. 


A movement has been inaugurated for the organiza- 
tion of a Western Pennsylvania Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. The workers of Allegheny County lead in the 
matter, and have called a convention to meet for its con- 
sideration, at the Castle-Shannon Camp-meeting grounds, 
on August 31,andSeptember1,2. The place of meeting 
is easily reached from Pittsburg, and tent or cottage 
board can be had on the grounds at low prices. 


The Canadian Provincial Oonvention is always an 
object of interest to the workers in the United States. 
Concerning its approaching session the Rev. William 
Millard, of Toronto, its General Secretary, has this to say : 

The Convention will be in Belleville on October 10, 11, 
and 12, commencing at 230 p.m. Besides other matters 
there will be the following topics introduced and discussed : 
Bible study ; Specimens of primary, interm:d:ate and senior 
class teaching; How we conduct a Sunday-school session; 
Institutes in our counties; Home culture; Sunday-school 
mission work in Ontario; What Sunday.echools have done for 
foreign missions ; Special services for children ; A sermon to 
a mass meeting of children ; The Acts of the Apostles as a 
book ; Indirect benefits of Sunday-school conventions: 

Reduced fares on Canadian railways will be granted to all 
who present certificates duly signed by the General Secretary. 
Such certificates can be had upon application to me, and are 
good for the double journey. 

The Bay of Quinto and Oswego Navigation Company will 
convey persons from Oswego, at half fare, to Bellevilie. 

Deputations from kindred associations, both from the other 
British Provinces and the United States, will havea cordial 
welcome. 

I will not send names of speakers no w, but in due time the 
circular will give you full information 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM.* 


HIS Centennial year revives wonderfully an interest 

in the scenes and actors of our Revolutionary 
drama. Indeed, it is giving for the first time to this 
generation as a whole anything like a correct idea of 
the men and times of a century ago, The school text- 
books and popular histories hitherto in common use 
have given but a partial and distorted view of the 
heroes of our war for Iadependence, Gen, Washiogton 
has been more prominent in the minds of school-boys 
for his use of the hatchet than for any of his achieve- 
meuts with sword or pen. At the best he was thyught 
of as a soldier chiefly in connection with Braddock’s 
defeat, as crossing the Delaware, or as resigning his 


* Life of Israel Putnam. By Increase N. Tarbox. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co, 








commiseion at Annapolis The school-book pictures of 
him have done quite as much as the recoid: of history 
in fixing Washington’s place in the popular judgment. 
What is thus true of the “Father of his Ovuntry” is 
even more marked with reference to the patriot fathers 
of lesser prominence. 

Here, for instance, is Israel Patnam. Every school- 
boy knows that he killed: a wolf, and that he dashed 
down a flight of stone steps at Horse Neck. They have 
seen the pictures of his descent, torch and murket in 
hand, into the Pomfret wolf-den, and of his perpendic- 
ular fall feom the monumental pile of smooth cut steps at 
Greenwich. Beyond this they have had scanty knowl- 
edge of him. Many of them did not even know that 
he bore a part in the battle of Banker Hill. Ooncerning 
the merits of the latterly discussed question whether he 
or his subordinates were in command there, they were 
necessarily quite in the dark. ' “Olid Pat” was to them 
the hero of a few minor and unimportant incidents in 
the stirring scenes of a century ago. 

Nor have only school children held incorrect views 
concerning important events in Revolutionary history. 
There has been much of fiction which passed for history, 
and much of history has been imperfectly written. Jo 
the clearer light of the present day there is a work t« i.e 
done of revising and correcting historical statea<¢ ts 
which have been popularly accepted as accurate, but 
which will not stand the test of carefal investigation. 

In his new Life of Israel Patnam, Dr. Tarbox has 
endeavored “simply to bring back to its old anchorage 
ground an important piece of American history, which, 
for a quarter of a century, by a subtle undertow, has 
been drifiing from its place.” Besides sketching the 
charac‘er and life of his sturdy old hero, so as to bring 
him more vividly and accurately before the mind of the 
general reader than any former biography has presented 
him, he devotes no smal! share cf the work to an elucida- 
tion of the question, ‘‘ Who commanded in the battle of 
Banker Hill?” 

Dr. Tarbox is enthusiastic in his research, while he is 
a careful historian and a pleasing writer. He shows 
General Patnam to have been more of a man and of a 
soldier, to have possessed more weight and worth of 
character, than would be inferred from the glimpees 
given of him in popular histories. S» far as the Bunker 
Hill question goes, Dr. Tarbox seems to have put the 
fact of General Patnam’s command beyond reasonable 
doubt, ° 

The book as a whole is most readable. The fac's 
covered by it ought to be of interest to the entire American 
public, Its discussions are an important contribution to 
American history. Moreover, it is a volume of attractive 
appearance, its paper, type, illustrations, and biading 
being worthy of a book of permanent value. 





Tom’s Opinion, A story of school life. (Illustrated. )— 
A Double Story. By George Macdonald. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.—These two stories are bound in one 
volume, Tae purpose of the first is to show young 
readers that hasty opinions about their associates are 
q'tite liable to be incorrect and sometimes unjust; but 
the machinery of the story has been used so much in 
books of like character that it fails to excite sufficient 
interest. The moral deduced by placing in jo x‘aposition 
such boys as Harry Ray and Hodson is not particularly 
effective now-a-days. The freshness and ingenuity of A 
Double Story, by Macdonald, has something, however, to 
do ia setting off to ill advantage the commonplaceness 
of the first story. In this double story, reprinted from 
the pages of Wide Awake, the reader is introduced to a 
charming fairy-tale, throughout which runs « lesson that 
both young and old cannot fail to appreciate. It is 
rarely that one happens upon a book for the young in 
which the didactic style is more pleasingly blended with 
the thread of the narrative than in this rehearsal of the 
adventures of a little princess and a little peasant girl, 
who were bent on having their own way. (For sale by 
Garrigues Brothers.) 


Walter Neal’s Example. By the Rav, Theron Brown. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Oo.—This is a pleasing and 
commendable story of the good example that one boy set 
to both the young and the old around him, The author 
(the editor of The Youth's Companion) understands how 
to frame a motive with the needful accessories for an 
interesting book of fiction. The incidents, scenes, and 
characters unite naturally; and while they amuse, they 
also imprees the reader with a strong sense of his duty to 
ever exercise a moral influence. The catastrophe, how- 
ever, by which Walter loses his life, throws a shadow 
over the conclusion, and proves a trifle unsatisfying. 
(For sale by Garrigues Brothers.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


THosE who are in need of a new supply 
of crockery will do well to wait until they 
coms to Philadelphia. Messrs. Kaub, 
Frymier & Edwards, whose advertise- 
ment appears in another column, have a 
great variety of goods of excellent quality, 
at low prices, and their reputation of 
treating fairly all who deal with them is 
well deserved. 


Taree CoLiogutes is the title of a 
little book of Moody’s questions and Dr. 
W.8, Plammer’s answer about conviction, 
faith, and repentance. An admirable 
book for all who seek to teach the way of 
life. The American Tract Society pub- 
lishes it. Price, 10 cents; postage, 2 cents. 
The Depository, 1512 Ohestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has it. H. N, Thissell, 


Every one knows that Whitman’s 
Philadelphia candies are the best in the 
world. If the proprietor of a drug-store, 
or confectionery establishment, wishes to 
make the claim of furnishing first-class 
goods, he seems to feel the necessity of 
putting out a card,—‘“ Whitman’s candies 
sold here.” This envied reputation cf 
Mr. Whitman would not have been sus- 
tained all these years, but for the fact 
that his productions have always been 
good. Visitors at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion should not fail to see how candy is 
made at the branch manufactory in Ma- 
chinery a. 

















fe = 


BAPTIST (MUN, 


A TWENTY-PAGE WEEKLY 


TIBERAL BAPTIST PAPER, 


Representing the great ONWARD 
MOVEMENT among Baptists 
toward 

Christian Liberty and Union ; 

Comprehension without Compuil- 
sion ; 

Diversity without Division ; 

Loyalty without Proscription ; 

Fellowship without Dictation. 


It publishes Spurgeon’s Sermons, an Ex- 
positi:n of the International Sunday-schcol 





Lersone, and general fami'y reading, with 
Religious and Secular news. 

Terms of Subscription, post-paid. 
One Year, if paid in advance,. . . $2 50 
If not paid inadvance, . . . . . 275 
Two new subscribers, or one renewal 

and one new, . . ck are ae 


Five new subscribers, wry onerenewal, 12 00 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 
Addrees 


BAPTIST UNION, 


No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


SEA GROVE. 


NvVY OCrTyr BY Tan sSsA, 


Is rapidly growing, and offers very decided advantages for all 
who desire to secure at moderate expense 


A SUMMER HOME BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
THE LOTS ARE STILL VERY CHEAP. 


The improvements already are: 
Pity Cotsen, Ww U. 8. Signal Stat 
ifty Cottages, aterworks, water, tation, 
Post-offi Passenger hs od Hot Sea-water Baths. 
Reading 


Pavilion for Public Worship, Seating 1500 Persons. 
Ocean Drive and Board Walk. 


s@~ Bathing on the beach unsurpassed. Fine Sailing and Fishing on the Ocean, Bay, 


or Lake. 
pay Special privileges are given to cot and the advan of = 
by the Weat Serer Railroad’ fom 


location can be readily seen on a visit. Reach 
of Market Street, ey oe or by steamboats, via Delaware 
Parties interested in promising enterprise can have all « CE sent them by 
mail, or, if easily accessible, will be called upon by one of the Officers of the Association 
with Maps of the settlement, &., &. Address, 
ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President Sea Grove Association, 


28 South Front Street, Philadelphia- 


heview Chart for Third Quarter. 


Superintendents who desire to have a satisfactory review of the 
present quarter’s lessons, will do well to send for the Ruvizw Cart 
prepared by for Taz ScHoLars’ QUARTERLY, and printed separately, in 
large type, on strong sheets, 3 by 5 feet. Many superintendents 
send early for these Review Cuarts, that they may use them during 
the current quarter, and thus make their final reviews a greater 
success. 


This chart will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Responsive Review Exercise, 


The Responsive Review Exercise published in Tu Scuonanrs’ 











QuARTERLY is also published im sheet form, for use in the Sunday- 


school, either as an opening exercise, week by week, or as a quarterly 
review exercise in connection with the Review Chart. This exercise 
contains responsive readings on the lessons of the quarter; also an 





outline plan of the Chart, with questions thereon. 


Price per 100 copies, 75 cents. 


Published at the office of The Sunday School Times. 


Address 
JOHN D. 


WATTLES, 


Business Manager, 


‘610 CHESTNUT STREET,. PHILADELPHIA. 





ST. JAMES COTTAGE, * 


Sa + Ate N. J., opposite the Epis 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. C, BRODIE. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOARD IN PHILADELPHIA.—A private family has 
two rooms, each oa? ouble b. d, which 
can be en; with boad for 2 oa ponies of the 

No. 745 Erie 





Centennial season. Address 
Strest ‘between Tenth and Eleventh "Streets, near 
Fitzwater Sireet). 





StrRrone’s 


spring N. Y., has Turkish, Bul . 
entry Maneater Bametioss 


ther facilities for the cure of Nervous, L' 
Female, and Chronic Diseases. For full partion: 
send for circular. 





TES —Grand Union Hotel, 

Grand Central taken to from 
this to free. elegant rooms. Ele- 
vator. plan. Restaurant, supplied wi 
the Cars and a 
this Hotel for all parts of the city, and to el- 
phia Depot for Centennial. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Go to your Bookseller and ask him for the “ Bible 
for Bible Teachers,”’ w th Eyre & Spoitiswoode’s im- 
print. They are furnisbed in three sizes, and at 
prices from $1.65 up to $8 00,—all alike as to mat- 
ter, the only differ. nee being in size and style of 
bind ng. Thete is no reason why any Suvday- 
schoo! or Bib e teacher should any onger be with- 
outthe BAS. 

Ask for a descripiive circular. If the books can- 
not be furnished to you at home. drop a posts] card 
to POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, 








HE MOST POPUL ARB Book of Stories for 
Children is * Wipz AwaKE PuEasuR# Book” 

for 1876. Lt is by the best American authora the 

largest, best prin ed, and most fully iijustrated 
volume ever pub'ished at $1.50. For sale by Book- 

sellers and ey 

BOSTON : *LOTHROP & co, PUBLISHERS, 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 








FUR 
Singing-Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Pslmer’s 
former works, cont.ining new ideas throughout. 


ite | Every page sparkling with 


New and Beantifal Music, 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


is the legitimate successor of ** SONG KING” 
and **BONG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Imivations, 
Price, $7.50 per dozen. 
Single Copy seut on receipt of 75 cents. 
Specimen pages free. 
JOH CHURCH @& O@., 
CINCINNATI, oO. 





RIVA’ Te BOARDI NG. Good Accom moda- 
tions,ou M de:me Terms «acy of access to Cen- 
tennis) grounds. by horse and steam cars Address, 
MR3. ECKENDORFY, 511 Brown B87. (Girard Ruw) 


Tm NAME OF GOD in Fifty 
6nd Dialecis, on a one, L. in grid ene Lona 
post-paid. Teu cents. A 
SAMUEL BTROCK. "306 ‘Chestnut Street, 
Harrisbur; 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
From 1 to 14 Copies, - - - $2.15 each, 
* 15 te 29 ” »=e ee 190 * 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each, 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
&@ year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
scribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 
scriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name notonly 
the post office to which they wish it sent. but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and st«te 


Any p*r‘on writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 


> | name has not vefore been known tothe publishers, 


will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subser: bers wishing to introduce THz Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed 
on the yellow address label of each paper or pack- 
age of papers, it will be necessary for all subscri- 
bers to renew promptly by the time thus designated 
or their paper wiil be discontinued. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ 50. 


This paper is d: signed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers aud scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY ScHOOL 
Trmzs who are past rs or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state (hut they are such, 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
Times, desires the help of THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Paper for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-c'ass teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Parar accordingly 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra papers go only to 
subscribers of Tus TIMEs. 


Orders for this Parser ean be filled only when 
coming direct from superintendents or pastois who 
are subscribers of Tue Tims. 





THE WEEKLY LE SON LEAP. 


100 Copies, one month, - = § .60 
100 Cl ** one year, ° - 7.20 
Less than 100 cupies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, threa months, - - § 6.25 
100 a ome year,- - - 25.00 
Less than tev copies at same rates. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 





to an inch), foreach insertion, - - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Perline (asabove), - 3H Cts, 
Reading Matter: Per line(leaded),- - 50 Cts. 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 percent.on 4 insertions, 


10 “ “ “« ¢ “ 
15 “ “ “ 13 “e 
20 ** “ “ 96 “ 
25 “ “ce “ 59 “ 


aay Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 
by Friday of the week preceding their issue. 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addzessed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The New York OrFics is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 Fourth Avenue, Y. 





M. C, A. Building, 


KE. P. WALLINe, Agent. 
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BEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Waluable Book, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION. 
By E, K, Pauw 


Price, $1.25. 
Gonnes # large number of beautiful {lustra- 
tions not to be found in any other edition. 
Boston. D. LOTHROP & ©O., Publishers. 


FOR THE TIMES. 


BY THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD, 
PRESBYTERIANS AND THE REVO- 
LUTION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM P. BREED, D.D. 
16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


The Centennial year naturally awakens histor- 
ical interest and research, and in this volume the 
terians and ism to 








relations of Presby an 

the American Revolution will 

ow in their forefathers, and awaken 
for his goodness to them, their 

country. 


‘an honest 
tude to 

urch and 

JOHN A. BLACK, 


Business Superintendent, 
1834 Chestmat St., Philada. 


The IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


R, 
The Sunday-sehool as it is and as it should be. 
By the REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


This “Ideal Sun School,” is built of REAL 
y observation and experi- 
or teacher can 





tents. ; ; 
The Ideal Superin Meet- 
ing; Social Helps; Time of Ideal Sunday-school ; 
Place of do.; of do.; in foe ht: 

System of do. With an of 

Helps for the pracer- 

ple sets of these ben yh varieties) on tinted 

card board mailed for 30 cents. 


Send for descriptive 
HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 








BDUOATIONAL. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Matawan, N.J. 
attractions as a Home Beooting 


th in all Coates Twenty-nine 
0) ness bad 
ey New York, on N. Y. & L. B. RB. R. 





Terms, $300 a ‘ Term begins September 
18Uh. Laberal discount to Clergymen. For circu- 
ar, address 


OCHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


LASSELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful home. 
8 of and morals. 
peclal Aeireen CHAS C. BRAGDON, Principal, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SOHOOL 

OF ORATORY.—Instroction in Public 8 - 

ug, Readi: g, Shakespeare, Dramatic Art, etc. Next 

term ins Oct.1ith Fr Circular, address Prof. 
LEWIS B, MONROE, 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


(\LAVERACK (New York 
and tau on River ius 
a limited number of ladi 











COLLEGE 
tute will take 


them. Cali on or address Rev. Alonzo Flack 
Forty. third St., Philadelphia, until Septem! 


We ee er 
Fig oye Mae Rm 


of d country. For 
Ee cee uddrewe the Peimeipai, re sK. 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Il., 


Under new man ent, will afford increased 
facilities for thorough education, Fall term ns 
September 14, 1876. Reference in Philadel 
kev. H. Clay Trumbull, editor SuNDay ScHOOL 
Times. For circulars ad 

Capt, E. N, KIRK TALCOTT, President, 


Washington Heights, Ill. 


BRADFORD AOADE MY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences A’ 2. For circulars or ad- 


mission to ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
May 1s tere. Bradford, 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


CAPE MAY. 


The most delightfui Sea-side resort in America. 

Is reached via the West Jersey Ratiroad im 2 hours 
and 25 minutes. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, good on day of issue or 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to 
return on Monday,—#4.00. For sale at all offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo., in Philadelphia. 


ST. CHARLES 


FORMERLY LIGHTHOUSE COTTAGE, 
ATLANTIO CITY, is now 
JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 





























BMargains in Wr ing Paper and 
Twine, ne Ww. MALL, 
31 Hawley Street, Boston. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS ! 


of FLAGS OF ALL NA- 








THE ENCORE. 


A book for Singing Classes, by L. O. Emerson. 
Contains 50 pages of “elements,” well arranged, a 
hundred of new, bright. interesting music 
(easy glees, 4-part songs, etc.) for practice, and haif 
as man pages of the best church music; thus 
furnishing the best materials for Singing Schools, 
in the best form. 
Price, 75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 

A fine collection of School Songs, in great variety. 
Bubjects, Words, and Music e good, and su 
as will surely piease. By W.O. PERKINS, author of 
‘Golden Robin,” “ Shining River,” etc. 

Price, 50 cents. 








THE SALUTATION! 


New Church Music Book by L.O. Emerson. Fine 
Singing School Course, with abundant material for 
practice, and a large number of the best Metrical 

es, Motets, Anthems, etc, Choits, Classes, and 
Conventions will gladly wel 
pilation of a most successful com 
Price, $1.38 or $12 00 per doz. 


Either book sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
©. H. Ditson & Co.,|J. E. Ditson & Co., 
14 BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LEZ & WALKER, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Sincine TEACHERS 


SHOULD ADDRESS 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, O. 
FOR 


CIRCULARS AND TERMS 


ON THEIR 


New Music Books. 


SINGING CLASSES. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 
CENTENNIAL 


SCHOOL SINGER; 


Or, Songs of Patriotism and Peace. 


By GEO, H, CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


128 Large Pages: 
Price 40 cents; $35 per 100 copies. 











The “CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SIN- 


5 URNE, gentlemen ly fitted 
for the work by their connection with the Public 
fi 

ive 


of New York City during the pagt twenty- 


ears. 
The “Centennial School Singer,” is a 
patriotic companion for 
The Family The Festival, 
The Choir, " The Concert, 
The School, The Social Circle, 
and The Campaign! 
Containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 
and Hymns of our Union. 

The * Centennial School Singer,” would 
9 ae in every Home and School throughout 

e 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your 
bookseller does not sell it, send direct to the 
Publishers. 

*@ Our Publications are solid by dooksellers all 


over the world. 

4 BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 








SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 
No.7 we Manueles, 3:2 stops. $2,500 

oe. Sl. ne uele, 7 stops, ’ 

eo. wo Manueles, 24 steps, § 

eo. One uele, stops, 
Neo. One Manuele, stops, 
Ne, @ue Manueie, 4 stops, 

For particulars apply to 


EK. 4&4. @. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
pag, barey, ven to CHURCH BELLS, 
Tilustrated Ogues sent free. 


_ THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 








LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
N, B.—J. Stewart , is not at 2538 8, 
but és with Depuy. en 





WORTH REPEATING. 


GOD’S BETTER THAN ALL. 
[A translation by George Borrow, from the Welsh 
of Rees Pritchaid, quoted in The Sunday at Home. | 
(;9R5 better than heaven, or aught therein; 

Than the earth, or aught wethere can win; 
Better than the world or its wealth to me,— 
God’s better than all that is, or can be. 


Better than father, than mother, than nurse; 
Better than riches, oft proving a curse ; 
Better than’ Martha, or Mary even,— 

Better by far is the God of heaven. 


If God for thy portion thou hast ta’en, 
There’s Christ to support thee in every pain; 
The world to thee thou wilt gain; 

To fear thee, the fiend and all his train. 


Of the best of portions thou choice didst make 

When thou the high God to thyself didst take; 

A portion which none from thy grasp can ren 

Whilst the sun and the moon on their course 
shall wend. 





When the sun grows dark and the moon turns 


When the stars shall drop, and millions dread ; 
When the earth shall vanish with its pomps 


in fire, 
Thy portion still shall remain entire. 


"| Then let not thine heart, though distressed, 


complain ; 
A hold on thy portion firm maintain. 
Thou didst chooee the best portion, again I 


Bay ; 
Resign it not till thy dying day! 





ONLY A BABY. 
(From The New York Tribune.) 


yen ago this A t one of those 
events occurred which every man 0 


sense would pronounce trivial mean- 


a point so cant andcommon. It 
was only the 5 Nata Sok gto: & 
the child of young Flaxman and his 

who are certainly as commonplace <— 
of human beings as can be found in New 
York, The Fiaxman family, in fact, have 
but one noteworthy Lyrae The 
baby was born into a y nest. Any- 


jast when the business of 
man & Sn) was at its lowest ebb at the 
beginning of the panic. It was hard 
aged gh young couple with 
carriage, es, servants, etc.; to main- 
tain, in short, two Cotabtishentnts under 
one roof; of which was done, and 
handsomely d for the Flaxmans know 
to the last tithe what society demands, and 
overpay it. 

Bat to bring a child at such a time, not 
only as a source of present expense, but 
to cripple all business projects for the 
future, was, to say the least, inconsiderate. 
Her grandfather, when told of her birth, 
remarked that “the annuity paid to the 
widow of his son John had been a heavy 
lien upen the estate, but this was worse.” 
The Fiaxmans are little troubled with those 
affecuons which daily bring joy or torture 
into households not so welt bool The 
old people and the young were courteous 
and entertaining to each other when they 
met at table, just as they would be to any 
guest, Old Fiaxman’s real affections were 
given to his books ; his wife and the baby’s 
mother were probably fonder of kago ware 
and old lacquer than anything else in the 
world; and Philip himseif thought oftener 
of his bay trotter than of his pretty bride. 
These people heard eloquent divines 
of humanity and lo 
just as they did Wachtel as Manrico, or 
Salvini as Othello. ba, were no more 
persuaded to become fai and loving 
numan beings than to imitate the tenor or 
the Moor. 

What sermon this little helpless bit of 
flesh, in its roll of flannel, preached—how 
can we tell? It was preached in some 
speechless fashion. Everybody has seen 
tne baby and its inexplicable infiaence in 
a household. Something of the divine 
healing power which from the manger in 
Bethlehem drew peasants and kings to 
worship together still seems to linger in 
every cradle. The baby in the Fiaxman 
house was to outsiders any other baby. 
But within it was a miracle, a wonder. 
The trivial mother sobered into a quiet 
gentjewoman ; the grandmother and she 
held hourly councits over the blue bas- 
sonette, and talked of colic and croup, 
instead of Minton ware and old Etruscan. 


and admired them, 
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E are surely placing the matter of 
W Christian Simadieinsie din tab Iew'e. 


of the rivilege, of giving. “ 
80 nau r money and time. and 
labor now-a-days,” is a complaint often on 
our lips and in our ears. Yes, thank God! 


many needy brothers 
be helped,—so many opportunities to ex- 
change our earthly dross for a warm heart- 
glow and av abiding treasure,—so many 
chances whith angels might covet, of 
which we complain. 

We must remember it is because our 
Father loves us and would give us the 
place and the privilege of children, that 
he allows us to help in this great warfare 
between heaven and hell, not because his 
infinite strength needs to be supplemented 
by our finite weakness, his boundless re- 
sources to receive our small treasure. The 
child’s gift and the child’s help are sweet 
to the father, though worthless in them- 


selves. 
Ri into Boston, the other day, on 
one of many in-coming trains, as we 


preach crossed a crowded city street, I saw that 


the red fiag, the signal that all was right, 
was held in the hand of a tiny boy, a mere 
babe, whose little face was grave with the 
importance of his work, and his little 
arms were braced to hold up the flag. 
Was it safe to trust such a charge to so 
weak a hand? Yes; for close by, with 
loving eye fixed on his boy, handall ready 
to heip, should help be needed, stood the 
father. So our Father, because he loves 
us, gives us the privilege of holding up 
the banner of the cross, looking on, the 
while, with watchfal eye and ready hand 
to help. Shall we not realizs the honor 
he bestows in let us give o- =e 
strength, property t the blood-s 
banner may be lifted up in the sight of 
the nations? 

A few days since, one Ohristian worker 
wrote to another, “ We are trying to do 
such a work (naming the object) in our 
Sunday-school this year: will you help 
us?”—“T thank you for giving me the 
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privilege,” came back the whole-sculed 
answer, response more welcome even than 
the money enclosed. ee 
calls, like messes a 
come to us. oy rion 
even, say, * Father Tthank thee forgiving 


Wied cis ote ino shamiiy.® Se often the 
arswer, sometimes the truthfal one in 
these days of financial trouble. Then you 
are denied for a time the privilege; for 
God never calls for what we have not: 
only let us be sure, that, as stewards, we 
are being faithfal over few things. If 
we have but dimes to give now where 
once we had dollars, let no false shame 
prevent us from g the dimes. He 
who multiplied the five barley loaves, and 
increased the widow's measure of oil, can 
make the smallest gift presented for love 
of him esrry its fragrance to the remotest 
ends cf the earth. 

A small church was a among 
the Indians, and help was of a little 


mission Sunday-school it Connecticut. 
Could they build the steeple? Oh, no! 
they were too they give the 


poor. Oould 
bell? No. “But,” exclaimed one little 
fellow joyfully, “we can buy the rope!’ 
The rope was bought, 3 and, ae 8 yes of 
ward, the m 
“1 kevessen ensehd of poms Wil rts 
he said, “the other end has reached 


ven.” 
If we cannot give. of our 

let us give of our poverty; for even smal 
purses can buy ropes which shall make 
all heaven sombial with celestial chimes. 
Or, if it be true that it is not possible to 
give even the smallest coin current in this 
world’s dealings, how great a giving is 
-_ left !— prayers werd —_ God’s arm, 
oving sympathy, words cf cheer, per- 
sonal enthusiasm ; only in these earnest, 
wonderful times in w 


recipients > chee ie 
thing. Now w 


cries, “ Prepare ye 
but from every watch- _— rings out the 
signal, “Make straigh 
highway for our God ;” a from one 
waiting heart to another is heard the j joy- 
jul whisper, “ Behold, the bridegroc 
cometh,” and lamps newly fed ab ~ 
Spirit are making the darknees radiant,— 
can we afford to stand idly by, doing no- 
thing to hasten his coming, nothing to 
pare his highway, nothing to <- more 
tape for his welcome ? 
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THE 


HRISTIAN UNO 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Editor. 





Mr. Beecher’s intentions and the aim 
and policy of the paper have been fully 
set forth in the editorial columns. He 
said among other things: “I shall con- 
sider the OnrisTrAN Union a parish 
parallel with Plymouth Church, an‘ shall 
give it the same earnest zeal that I give 
to that; the same spirit, and the same 
views of Christian life and disposition.” 
It is the only authorized medium for the 
publication each week of his 


SERMONS 


{In Plymouth Church. 


AUTHORIZATION. 
BROOKLYN, January, 1876. 
Christian Union Publishing Co. 

GENTLEMEN : Mr. T. J. Ellinwood has been the 
reporter of my sermons for some seventeen years; 
aud he is the only authorized reporter of them. 
The sermons which you are printing, week by 
week, from his hand, are published by you alone, 
and are the only ones for which I will consent to 
become responsible, 

Henry WARD BEECHER. 


The paper will continue to publish all 
his literary productions, including the 
celebrated “Star Papers.” Serial Stories 
by Rev. Epwargp Evererr Hatz, D.D., 
(author of a “Man Without a Country,” 
&c,) Hon. AuBion W. Tourcze (“ Henry 
OChurton,” Judge of the Superior Oourt of 


‘North Oarolina, (author of “Toinette,” 


&-.,) Mrs. Harrier BreecHer Srows, 
(author of “ Uncle Tom’s Oabin,” &c.) 


The CugisTi1an Union has a corps of 
the best contributors judiciously selected 
from all shades of Evangelical Christian 
opinion. I: exhibits the fruits of careful 
editorial work, and was among the first to 
rect gnize that variety in a family religious 
newspaper is an absolute necessity. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF US. 

“ Almost a model of ty; ographical beauty.”—JN, 
Y. Evening Post. 

“The departments of the paper continually grow 
in vigor and interest.”— Republican. 
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—Standard of the Cross (Episcopn : 

“One of the leading weekly religious journals in 
the worid.” --PacificChristian Advocate, San Francisco 

‘*Has stepped at once to the very front rank of 
our American religious journalism.’ —Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh (Methodist). 

“ Among the ablest religious newspapers in the 
land.”—American Presbyterian, Philadeiphia. 

“Full of vigorous vitality in every departmeut.” 
—American Christian Review. 


Terms, $3.20 per annum. To clergymen, $2.60 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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8.W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


, MACHINERY HALL. Ex- 
ERICAN DEPARTMENT, 
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TH E 


(OLDEN RULE, 


REV. W. H. H. MURRAY, Editor-in-Chief, 


Pastor of the New England Church, and Author of 
Advéntures in the Wilderness,” “ Park Street 
Pulpit.” “The Adirondacks,” ‘ The Per- 
fect Horse,” “ Deacons,” etc, 


Established last October, Taz GoLDEN Pyrsry has 
already won an unprecedented . pad this me 
cess has been won ou its merits. 





Iwh 
aud low price have pushed it in the 
times, until its circulation is among 
any like papers in the country, 


THE GULDEN RULE IS A RELIGIOUS PAPER, 
RELIGIOUS, BUT NOT SECTARIAN. 

Mr. Murray’s Sermons are a feature of Taz 
GOLDEN at a published weekly, in large, 
cwar baa Sermous have been Leste to 
“dhe w Engleod Uburch,” in Music Hall, dur- 
ing the past year, to the largest regular audience 
e. pared im the United Stases, and wiu be resumed 

eto 


TH GOLDEN RULE is a POLITICAL PAPER. 


INDKPENDENT, BUT NOT NEUTRAL. It has positive 
opiniows on the true policy of the nation, and one 
of the ablest corps ot political writers 
with any paper in the cvuntry, 


THE GULDEN RULE is an Agricultural Paper, 
Its Agr'cultural and Domestic ouuciee have been 
quoted far and wide, in the press of the country. 


THE GOLDEN RULE is a LITERARY PAPER. 
The Literary Department is in charge of experi- 
enced editors, whose cox tributions. rr Selections 
from current oer serve to it thoroughly 
ent riaining an spular, In addition to = 
mguial attractions Pe neha ¢ t, in sto: 
ske ches, rev ews, poems, r, Murra’ is writing 
to the paper a series of ues from the Woods; 
and the next voinme of thepaper will aiso contain 
another series of those sketches which, under the 


of 
“ ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS,” 
first gave him a national reputat.on. 


The Golden Rute is immediately popular 


with the best we wherever introducea. It has 
been endorsed and recommend.d by such men as 
Hon, Wm. A Wheel r of New York; Gov. A. H. 
Rice, of Massachusetts; Prest. ba Bo of 
Bowdoin College; Hon. ‘Geo. B. Losing, of Massa. 
chusetis; -Govy. Harr: man, of New Hampshire; 
Huon. O. H. Platt, of Connecticut; Ex-Gov. 8 ewart, 
of Vermont, and hundreds of representative 
clergymen, 

It antagonizes with no denomination, and is 
WITHOUT A RIVAL in its special field, as a Family 
Journal, maintai ass departments in 
Religion, Politics. Literature, Agricalture, and 
News It makes no mestion of crimes, scan- 
dals, or sensations of any sort,and maintains a 
careful'y supervised advertising department, 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
SunpAy ScHoou TimsEs, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for| ! 
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If you value THE Times will you not 
make this offer known to your friends who 
are not subscribers ? 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Business 
Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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The editorial force of the 


Congregationalist 


is now stronger than ever before, and includes no 
less than nine persons, four of whom devote them- 
selves exclusively to this work. The bv 
contributors are paid for at liberal rates, more 
money being thus expended on the 


Congregationalist 


than any other religious journal in the country, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions. Among our 
contributors are the following: 


Prof.Austin Phelps, D.D, Hon. Elihu Burritt. 
Rev. E. B. Webb,D D. Mrs. J. D. Chaplain. 
Rey. J. E. Rankin, D.D. Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D. 
Miss E. Stuart Phelps. Wm. H. Hooper, Esq. 
Rev. Geo. B. Willcox. Miss A. B. Harris. 
Rey. I. N. Tarbox, D.D. James W. Kimball. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. Rev. Reuen Thomas. 
Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. Miss Phebe McKeen. 
Prof. W. M. Barber. Miss Philena McKeen. 
Hon. Neal Dow. Rev. W. L. Gage. 
Prof. M. B. Riddle. Alfred B. Street. 

Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D. Mrs. R. D. C. Robbins. 


One of the most popular features of THE Con- 
GREGATIONALIST is its a of givirg up from time 
0 ee ee ee ee Oe 
Sabbath, Revivals, the Family, or ‘Temperance. 


The news department is full ard ample. embrac- 

ing especially denominations! intelligence from 

ail sections of a country. Large space is given 

to the notices of new books and general notes and 

oes .* literature. In its Washington correspon- 
euce, the 


Congregationalist 


claims to be ne ssed by any religious journal 
in the country. e explanation of the Sabbath- 
school lessons 0 the yerr 1876 is by the editor in- 
chief. The children’s department presents a large 
variety, includin F gecsp an article each week 


arge type for the youngest. and a ‘Children’s 
Misce lany.”” The agricultural department wiil 
continue as heretofore uoder the charge of Hon. 


J. F. ©, Hyde. While mainta'n ng with vigor a 
sound poe rine and the Congregational church 
policy. it is our careful and constant endeavor to 
make THE CONGREGATIONALIST & paper tha’ shall 
be attractive and :eadabie, in dirtinction from one 
that may be called dry and heavy; and its variety 
and scupe are such as to prese™t more or less mat- 
ter of interest for a!] classes and ages, in every issue. 
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PUBLISHERS, 


a | Sommrset Street, Boston. 
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be excelled intone or beanty. The CONCERTO 
STOP is a fine LMITATION of the HUMAN 
VOICE. The ORCHESTRION and CENTEN=- 
NIAL ORGANS have two and one half Octaves 
of Belis tuned i» perfect harmony with the reeds, 
and in Allesre passages, their eflect is magical 
and electrifying, Warranted /or SIX YEARS. 
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Monthly Installments received. A_ Liberal 
Dicceunt to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schoo!s, Lodaes 
ec, TRAVELLING AGENTS W ANTED,. 

Special inducements te the trade.Ilustrated 
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WATERS & SONS 481 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers and Dealers. 

General Agents for. B. SHONINGER ORGAN 
C0., New Haven Ct., and SOLE and EXCLU-«~ 
SIVE Ageuts fr thesnle ¢f their Organs in the 
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